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ENTIRELY NEW 
CATHEDRAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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Three of Twelve Unusually Beautiful 
Religious Greetings 


Each card is a reproduction of a masterpiece of art suggesting the real spirit 
of Christmas—that it is the birthday of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Those who wish to order a set of these Christmas cards are invited to send a 
contribution of one dollar or more as their interest in the work of Washington 
Cathedral may dictate. 
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TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 
MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I wish to order set(s) of the Cathedral Christmas Cards which re- 
flect the sacred significance of Christmas. 

Enclosed please find $ in payment for the cards and as my offering 
towards the building and work of the Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital as authorized by charter 
from Congress in 1893. 

Name 


Street Address 
City and State 
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ARCHITECTS’ DRAWING OF THE REREDOS FOR ST. MARY’S CHAPEL 


It will represent scenes from the life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. In the center is the Crucifix 
with the Virgin Mary on one side and St. John on the other; and above the Crucifix is a 
figure of Mary holding the Christ Child in her arms. On the upper left is the panel of the 
Annunciation and on the upper right the panel showing the Visit to Elizabeth. The marriage in 


Cana of Galilee forms the lower right panel while the lower left is the scene in the Upper Room 
at Jerusalem which presents the last recorded story of the Virgin Mary, as given in Acts 1: 13-14. 
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Employment To The Glory of God 


By the Editor 


MERICA must dissipate the fear 
complex that has laid its icy 
hand upon the whole country, 

the Bishop of Washington declared 
recently in an interview during which 
he revealed that the trustees of Wash- 
ington Cathedral have authorized ex- 
penditures totalling nearly $500,000 
for construction and symbolie adorn- 
ment in order that the employment 
status of several hundred workers may 
not be disturbed. 

‘*We have in this country both re- 
sources and men,’’ Bishop Freeman 
said, ‘‘but for the time being we 
seem to be suffering a paralysis of 
initiative and the energies of our 
people have suddenly been suspended. 
What we need supremely is that kind 
of ecourage—even daring—that 
characterized Christopher Columbus, 
whose birthday is commemorated 


throughout the world on October 
12th.’’ 


Only a few of the opportunities 
for creative spiritual employment 
either on Mount Saint Alban or 
through Washington Cathedral, can 
be enumerated here. They cover all 
phases of the enterprise from the 
stone carver’s and stained glass mak- 
er’s crafts to the immediate landscape 
program described on other pages in 
this issue of THe CaTHepRAL AGE. 
Work with a wheelbarrow, work with 
chisel and hammer, work with blue- 
prints—is all creative when dedicated 
to the building of a beautiful Cathe- 
dral and, surely, it is of spiritual im- 
port because the ultimate structure is 
to witness to Christ in the Capital of 
the Nation and to serve as a spiritual 
power-house maintained, in a sense of 
trusteeship, for the whole Church. 

A glance at the cover of this maga- 
zine will show how the North Transept 
has been completed through the aread- 
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PRAYER ACCOMPANIES THE FIRST STEP IN CATHEDRAL CONTRACT 


The steam shovel’s bucket holds the first earth turned to make room for massive foundations of the South 
Transept now under construction, thanks to a generous gift for the Cathedral’s employment fund. 


ing above the Rose Window. The 
vaulted ceiling and roof will be begun 
during the next few months. 
Describing the North Transept—one 
of the Arms of the Cross which the 
Cathedral symbolizes—the architects 
said recently: ‘‘With the exception 
of the South Transept, we do not 
know of any monumental church that 
has been built since the middle ages 
in which one will find as great a va- 
riety of interesting features and de- 
tails as may be found in this one tran- 
sept. Here we find, on the one hand, 
no tendency to be bound by arche- 
ological considerations, nor on the 
other, any attempts at superficial 
originality, nor unnecessary and mean- 
ingless variety. Like the mediaeval 
Cathedrals, it is a sincere attempt to 
enclose space in such an impressive 
manner as to suggest infinity; and to 


accomplish this result by means of a 
logical and permanent work of strue- 
tural engineering in which materials 
are used honestly and structural fune- 
tions are expressed frankly * * * *,’’ 
Thanks to the generous anonymous 
gift of $100,000 made early in the 
summer, work on the South Transept 
is well under way. It will be recalled 
that the donor requested the gift ‘‘to 
be used immediately for the construc- 
tion of the South Transept of the 
National Cathedral in order to give 
employment to more workmen.’’ 
Accordingly the architects and con- 
tractors have taken prompt action to 
translate the dramatic offering from 
an unknown friend into several piers 
of the South Transept and the foot- 
ings for the steps to lead thereto. 
Drawings for this portion of the edifice 
having been completed, additional 
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contracts await further gifts to again 
help the Cathedral trustees relieve 
unemployment during the autumn and 
winter. 

The contract for building the East 
Cloister connecting the North entrance 
to the Apse or Sanctuary with the 
Administration Building to be erected 
ultimately on the north side of the 
Close was awarded a few days ago. 
Another anonymous friend has pro- 
vided for the building of this impres- 
sive Gothic passageway leading di- 
reetly into the Sanctuary. A memo- 
rial to the donor’s son, it will contain 
sacristies, study alcoves and other ele- 
ments important in carrying on the 
work of the Cathedral and its asso- 
ciated agencies. From the Cloister 
to the east steps lead into the Chapter 
House which could be built, very ad- 
vantageously and with economy, at the 
same time with the passageway. The 


space to the west of the East Cloister 
will, when finally enclosed by the com- 
plementary cloister leading from the 
North Transept to the Administration 
Building, be transformed into a garth 


under the landscape development pro- 
gram. 

It is significant to note that building 
of the East Cloister begins at a time 
when the work will have a directly 
helpful bearing on the employment 
situation at the Cathedral. The cost 
will be approximately $100,000. 


Turning from the construction of 
the Cathedral fabric and its connect- 
ing passageways to the sacred furnish- 
ings which are to enshrine ‘‘the beauty 
of Holiness’’ in the edifice, we find 
further work for skilled hands that 
might be idle now, had not spiritually- 
minded men and women made their 
Cathedral offerings to the glory of 


God. 


The reredos for the Chapel of St. 
Mary in the North Choir aisle has 
been ordered from the design prepared 
by Frohman, Robb & Little, the 
Cathedral architects. It will repre- 
sent scenes from the life of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. In the center is the 


Crucifix with the Virgin Mary on one 
side and St. John on the other; and 
above the Crucifix is a little figure of 
Mary holding the Christ Child in her 
arms. On the upper left is the panel 
of the Annunciation and on the upper 
right the panel showing the Visit to 
Elizabeth. The marriage in Cana of 
Galilee forms the lower right panel 
while the lower left is the scene in 
the Upper Room at Jerusalem which 
presents the last recorded story of the 
Virgin Mary, as given in Acts 1: 13-14: 

‘“And when they were come in, they 
went up into an upper room, where 
abode both Peter, and James, and 
John, and Andrew, Philip, and 
Thomas, Bartholomew, and Matthew, 
James the son of Alphaeus, and Simon 
Zelotes, and Judas the brother of 
James. 

‘‘These all continued with one ac- 
cord in prayer and supplication, with 
the women, and Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and with his brethren.’’ 


Other angelic figures in colors adorn 
the gold background of this exquisite 


MOULDS ENCASE HARDENING CEMENT 


On these foundations soon will rise footings for the 
South Transept steps 
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MODELS HAVE BEEN COMPLETED FOR THE REREDOS IN ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL 


As shown in this sketch by the Cathedral architects, the center of the design is the Crucifix with St. John 
on one side and the Virgin Mary on the other. 


reredos twenty five feet high. It is Models for the stone reredos in 
being executed by Irving & Casson of the Chapel of St. John in_ the 
Boston and New York. South Choir aisle have been com- 
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pleted and are ready to be carved. 
In the center of the design is 
the Crucifix with St. John on one 
side and the Blessed Virgin Mary on 
the other. Beneath the Crucifix in an 
oblong panel is the Last Supper as de- 
seribed in St. Mark 14: 22-25 and St. 
Luke 22: 19-24 with special emphasis 
on St. John 13:23: ‘‘Now there was 
leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his 
disciples whom Jesus loved.’’ The early 
manhood of our Lord and His disciples 
at this time is made clear in the panel 
—an appropriate thought because the 
bays of the Chapel of St. John con- 
taining the altar and reredos are the 
generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick H. Prince, in memory of their 
son Norman Prince ‘‘and others who 
made the supreme sacrifice through 
devotion to liberty, civilization and 
humanity.’’ Founder of the Lafayette 
Eseadrille and one of the most gallant 
of American aviators, Norman Prince 
was killed on the Western Front in 
1916 before our nation entered the 
World War. Of him the words from 
Theodore Roosevelt’s pen apply: 
**Many of our young men entered the 
conflict in the spirit of the Crusades 
and finding the Grail, alas, could only 
fill it with their life’s blood.’’ Through 
the ages worshipers will kneel in the 
Chapel of St. John, before the seulp- 
tured figures of a radiant Christ par- 
taking of the Last Supper with His 
youthful disciples. The message of 
this sacred corner in the Cathedral 
comes clearly from the opening sen- 
tences of St. John’s Gospel, the 14th 
Chapter: 


**Let not your heart be troubled: 
ye believe in God, believe also in me. 

“In my Father’s house are many 
mansions: if it were not so, I would 
have told you, I go to prepare a 
place for you * * *,’’ 

Four statues are found around the 
reredos—the upper left being Zebedee, 
the father of St. John. He was a 
fisherman and is therefore portrayed 
with his net. Salome, the mother of 
St. John, the figure in the upper right, 


‘ 


as one of the women recorded as ‘‘hav- 
ing ministered to our Lord’’ is shown 
with a napkin or cloth in her hand. 
St. John’s brother, the Apostle James, 
appears in the lower left and opposite 
him, St. John’s most distinguished dis- 
eiple and pupil—Polyearp, Bishop of 
Smyrna. 

In the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine we reeall the words: 

‘““What thou seest, write m a 
book, and send it unto the seven 
churches which are in Asia; unto 
Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and unto 
Pergamos, and unto Thyatira, and 
unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, 
and unto Laodicea.’’ 

Then follows the burning messages, 
in six instanees containing the words 
‘“‘But I have a few things against 
thee’’ or ‘‘Nevertheless I have some- 
what against thee.’’ To the church in 
Smyrna, however, there comes the 
comforting commendation, without a 
thought of condemnation,—‘I know 


thy works, and tribulation, and pov- 
* * * be 


erty (but thou art rich) 
thou faithful unto death, and I will 


give thee a crown of life.’’ And 
Smyrna, of the seven cities, is the 
only one in existence today. Some 
of the spiritual elements in this re- 
markable survival date back to Poly- 
earp, Bishop of Smyrna, whose statue 
is being carved for the Chapel in 
Washington Cathedral named for his 
Beloved Preceptor. Friends of the 
Cathedral will be interested to note, 
in passing, that Polyearp was mar- 
tyred or died on February 22, the 
day when we commemorate on Mount 
Saint Alban, the birth of George 
Washington and death of Henry Yates 
Satterlee, D.D., first Bishop of Wash- 
ington. Therefore a service of com- 
memoration on that day in the Chapel 
of St. John—when it is ready for pub- 
lie worship—will have unusual signifi- 
eance for those who appreciate the 
meaning of Church History. 

When the Apse or Sanctuary was 
designed, it was felt that here the 
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TWO BAYS OF SOUTH NAVE AISLE RISE WITH THE TRANSEPT 
In order to help counteract the thrust which will come as the walls mount to the base of the graceful 
pinnacles similar to those now crowning the North Transept. 


symbolie story of the Cathedral must’ giving to God, the Te Deum, should 
culminate; and with that end in view literally be chanted in stone. The de- 
it was determined that the great signs for the carving and windows 
Christian hymn of praise and thanks- make possible the representation of 
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each separate portion of this immortal 
anthem. 

Models have been ordered for the 
main reredos which is to be a 
Ter Sanctus reredos, suggesting in 
its design that ecstacy of praise, 

“Therefore with Angels and Arch- 

angels and with all the company of 

heaven, we laud and magnify thy 
glorious Name; evermore praising 
thee and saying, 

“HOLY, HOLY, HOLY, Lord 
God of hosts, Heaven and earth are 
full of thy glory; glory be to thee, 
O Lord Most High. Amen.’’ 

The design for this, one of the most 
magnificent reredoses ever to be ere- 
ated, shows Christ seated in thé cen- 
ter as our reigning King. A detailed 
description will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 

Light from the south will fall on 
the High Altar through the 65 foot 
stained glass window now in process 
of creation. The text from the Te 
Deum: ‘‘The Holy Church through- 
out all the world doth acknowledge 


thee; * * *’’ gives the subject for this 


window. There will be three sections: 
the first containing subjects from the 
Day of Pentecost—the birthday of the 
Christian Chureh—to about 1000 A. D.; 


the second, from 1000 A. D. through 
the Middle Ages to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century; and _ the 
third, from 1600 A. D. to the present 
time. Space does not permit in this 
article even enumeration of the rep- 
resentative Apostles, saints, bishops, 
kings, missionaries, friars, scholars, 
saintly women, crusaders, Christian 
philosophers, writers, poets and sculp- 
tors whose contributions to the ever- 
growing stream of Christian progress 
are memorialized in this one of many 
windows to some day be installed in 
the Cathedral. The graphic sweep of 
progress, under the Holy Spirit, is 
summarized with economy of symbol- 
ism in representations of a ship, a 
caravan, an aeroplane and the radio 
as successive means of disseminating 
the knowledge of the Gospel to all parts 
of the known world. 


From the Cathedral’s own Stained 
Glass Department at Huntingdon Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania, have come in recent 
months the three windows on the 
Parables of our Lord for the Chapel 
of St. Mary and two of the Miracle 
windows for the Chapel of St. John. 
As soon as the other two windows on 
Miracle subjects are completed, Law- 
rence B. Saint and his co-workers will 


TWO OF THE SCULPTURED BOSSES RECENTLY CARVED IN CHOIR VAULTING 


The one on the left represents “I believe in the Holy Ghost” from the Apostles’ Creed; and on the 
right “‘the Holy Trinity” with the eye and rays—symbol of God—in the center. 
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apply their craftsmanship to other 
windows, probably those in the North 
Transept. The Metropolitan Museum 
in New York has honored Mr. Saint 
and the Cathedral by selecting the 
Huntingdon Valley studio and glass 
house as the scenes for a motion pic- 
ture film on ‘‘How To Make Stained 
Glass Windows’”’ soon to be released to 
clients of that world-famous institu- 
tion. 

The eyele of current work—creative 
employment in a Cathedral way— 
would not be complete without men- 
tioning the recent carving of 62 sculp- 
tured bosses, or keystones, in the Choir 
and Apse vaulted ceilings; the earv- 
ing of pinnacles on the North Tran- 
sept; the making of models of the 
glorious angels on the soffit of the 
Choir Arch who will look down in 
worshiping adoration on the Cruci- 
fied Christ of the Rood Beam; the 
ordering of the design for the reredos 


in the Children’s Chapel; the progress 
made by Samuel Yellin in creating 
wrought iron grilles for St. Mary’s 
Chapel, the South Choir aisle and the 
Children’s Chapel; and other tasks, in 
construction adornment, or iconography 
(the Christian story the Cathedral is to 
tell) to be described more adequately 
in forthcoming issues of this quarterly. 

The Bishop of Washington and the 
Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
are devoutly thankful for the gen- 
erous offerings, many of them made in 
bygone years, which make it possible 
for such examples of inspiring and en- 
during employment to be assigned to 
willing hands, to eager hearts and to 
creattve minds this autumn. 

Through additional gifts, which they 
are confident will be received, it is 
hoped to afford increasing employment 
of an equally inspiring character, dur- 
ing the years which lie ahead of the 
Cathedral enterprise. 
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Architects’ Drawing 


A PLACE OF PEACE AND SERENITY 


An important center of the daily life of the Cathedral will be the Cloister—a secluded court 
which, in accordance with authoritative precedent, will be the connecting link between the 


Sanctuary and the 


Administration 


Building -to-be. 





Ulster Bravely Builds Cathedral 


By His Honor Judge Thompson, K.C., Recorder of Belfast 


HE City of Belfast, the capital 
of the Province of Northern Ire- 
land—more familiarly known as 
Ulster—is situated in the Counties of 
Antrim and Down which are co-ter- 
minous with the United Diocese of 
Down and Connor and Dromore in 
the disestablished Church of Ireland. 
It has grown in size and importance 
with a rapidity not uncommon in 
America but unparalleled in the 
United Kingdom. One hundred years 
ago its population was just over 53,- 
000; fifty years ago it was 208,000; 
today it is close on 500,000. The pop- 
ulation of church people has kept pace 
with this astonishing imerease. One 
hundred years ago three small 
churches sufficed to hold them all; to- 
day 133,000 people demand attention, 
and thirty-five churches built or being 
built do not nearly meet their needs. 
Much of this increase was drawn from 
the surrounding country and so there 
came about the paradox that while 
the population had ebbed from the ex- 
isting Cathedrals which are situated 
in country towns, Belfast, the centre 
of population and of the Diocesan ac- 
tivities, had no Cathedral, nor any 
church large enough to take the place 
of one. 


This want had long been felt by 
the Chureh authorities, and at length 
in 1895 there were found men with 
the vision and practical ability to 
plan a large central chureh which 
should both serve as a rallying place 
for all the Church life of the city, 
and form a living exemplar of the val- 
ue of dignity and beauty in religion. 

It was to be the Cathedral for the 
City and also to sueceed to and em- 
body in itself the name, the site, the 
endowments, the staff, the congrega- 
tion and the traditions of St. Anne’s, 
the old Parish chureh of Belfast. 
Without these it could never have 


come into existence at all; it has no 
other staff, no other endowment, but 
the new scion grafted on the old tree 
has flourished exceedingly and borne 
abundant fruit. 


Sir Thomas Drew, then the most 
distinguished of Irish architects, to 
whom was entrusted the exacting task 
of settling the design for the proposed 
building, was at first tempted to adopt 
the familiar Gothie style, but on more 
mature consideration he laid it aside 
in favor of a modified form of Ro- 
manesque. He claimed, and probably 
with reason, that in this style there 
eould best be realized (and for the 
first time since the sixteenth century) 
a Cathedral which should be the ex- 
pression of the church life of the pres- 
ent time—essentially an outcome of 
the system and congregational wants 
of the Reformed Church. He planned 
accordingly a building having a Nave 
with aisles, a Baptistery and a West- 
ern Chapel, a Crossing with Transepts 
to North and South, an Apse, an East- 
ern Chapel, and sufficient Vestries. 
It was to be broad—muceh broader 
than a corresponding Gothic building 
—and spacious, open from side to side 
and from end to end; and was to de- 
pend for its architectural effect, not 
so much on delicacy and profusion of 
ornament as on beauty of proportion, 
size, sobriety of detail, massiveness 
and dignity. 

A general plan on these lines was 
adopted, and it was resolved to pro- 
ceed with the first section of the work 
—the Nave and side aisles. Courage 
was needed, as well as vision, for the 
difficulties were staggering. Belfast is 
a city too young and too struggling 
to have any large accumulation of 
wealth. Its capital is sunk in mills 
and machinery; people of wealth are 
few, and not many of them are mem- 
bers of the Church of Ireland. No 
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TYMPANUM OF THE CRUCIFIXION ADORNS THE NORTHWEST DOORWAY 
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magnificent subscriptions, such as 
those which started Liverpool Cathe- 
dral on its way, could be looked for; 
all must be painfully gathered. Yet 
it was decided to build a Cathedral, 
and the work was begun in 1899 with 
less than £20,000 in hand. 

Two and thirty years have passed 
since then and much has been accom- 
plished. On the accompanying ground 
plan you may trace both what has 
been done and what remains to be 
done. There have been built the Nave 
and aisles, the Baptistery, the West- 
ern Chapel, and the Crossing; there 
remain to be built the Apse, Tran- 
septs, Eastern Chapel and Vestries. 

The Nave, though only a section of 
the complete design, is in itself of 


’ DRAWING OF THE NAVE AND WEST FRONT 


imposing dimensions, and accommo- 
dates a congregation of almost two 
thousand people. It is designed on 
multiples of twenty. Thus it has six 
bays each of twenty foot span, making 
an interior length of one hundred and 
twenty feet; it is forty feet wide and 
has aisles each of twenty foot width, 
making with the native pillars an in- 
terior width of eighty-seven feet, and 
it is one hundred feet high to the 
ridge tile. When to these are added 
the Apse and the Transepts the total 
interior length will be about two hun- 
dred feet, and the width about one 
hundred and thirty feet. 

The consecration of the Nave on the 
2nd of June, 1904, closed the first 
period in the history of the under- 
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taking. That which followed was de- 
voted principally to the perfecting of 
its organization. There was to begin 
with no traditional use, no long estab- 
lished form of ceremonial, no experi- 
enced staff—all had to be planned and 
created. Now there has been estab- 
lished a simple and dignified cere- 
monial and a musical service not ex- 
ceeded in beauty and reverence by 
that of any other similar choir. There 
are five Sunday services each attract- 
ing its own congregation, so that 
probably not less than two thousand 
people worship in the building each 
Lord’s Day. On oceasions of national 
mourning and rejoicing, and at all 
festival services, the congregations 
are far too big for the present build- 
ing. The pressing problem already is 
to provide more accommodation. 

At the same time the finish and 
adornment of the existing portion of 
the fabrie was steadily advanced. The 
windows were filled with some of the 
finest examples of modern stained 
glass, a splendid organ was provided, 
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PILLAR OF JUSTICE SHOWING MOSES 


and the carving of the Nave capitals 
(hereafter to be described) was 
planned. 

At an early stage in the history of 
the undertaking there was formed the 
Belfast Cathedral Guild, a band of 
men and women who bound them- 
selves to work for the furtherance of 
the building and to contribute at 
least £1 annually towards its comple- 
tion. With the funds thus provided 
the Baptistery was built in 1922-4, 
the first portion of the building to be 
completed in all its details. It is a 
semi-circular building with a _ semi- 
domed roof. The floor is a mosaic of 
Irish marbles, wrought to a beautiful 
and elaborate design after the style 
known as Opus Alexandrinum; the 
Font is of Portland stone inlaid with 
while alabaster and supported by col- 
umns of red marble on a black base. 
One of the most beautiful of modern 
mosaics is the roof, of glass tesserae 
representing the Creation of the four 
elements of earth, air, fire, and water, 
with the hand of God stretched over 
all. 
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Opposite the Baptistery there is 
now being built the Chapel of the 
Holy Spirit, planned to provide a 
place for private devotions and for 
the holding of small occasional serv- 
ices. When it is completed it will be 
a combination of exquisite colors—the 
walls lined with Irish marbles, the 
domed roof covered with gold mosaies, 
the windows filled with rich and 
sparkling glass. ; 

The terrible and long drawn strug- 
gle of the Great War interrupted for 
a time the work of building, yet 
while the din of battle was still loud 
it was resolved to complete the West 
Front as a thankoffering for victory 
and a memorial to the fallen. Accord- 
ingly there were then built the mag- 
nificent threefold porticos, which in 
size, dignity and beauty of symbolic 
ornament are unique among British 
Cathedrals. The tympana over the 
doors, well shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph, symbolize the ideas of 
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Self-sacrifice and Victory and Peace, 
which inspired and underlie the me- 
morial. Just as the great East Win- 
dow in Gloucester Cathedral serves as 
a memorial of the English victory at 
Creey, so these portals will always 
celebrate and bring to remembrance 
the valor of the men whom. Ulster 
sent forth so unstintingly to the Great 
European War. 

The floor of the Nave is paved with 
slabs of Irish marbles whose varying 
colors are interwoven in an original 
and intricate design; in many respects 
it is one of the notable of modern 
pavements. 

For the carving of the capitals of 
the Nave pillars there was adopted a 
scheme which has proved of much 
interest and beauty. Each capital is 
carved with designs symbolizing one 
of the occupations or pursuits of men. 
Thus we have depicted Musie, Agri- 
eulture, Healing, Commeree, Science, 
Woman’s Work, Art, Freemasonry, 
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INSPIRING MOSAIC ENRICHES THE BAPTISTERY CEILING 
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Shipping, and Divinity, while the 
four responds or half capitals at the 
east and west ends represent the four 
cardinal virtues—Justice, Valor, Wis- 
dom and Temperance. Over each of 
these capitals is a corbel forming the 
stop to the hood moulding of the 
arches. These have been carved into 
busts of some of the worthies of the 
Irish Church. Here accordingly we 
may see, among others, Jeremy Taylor, 
Archbishop Usher, Archbishop King, 
Bishop Berkeley and Bishop Perey— 
men of whom any Church might be 
proud. 

Such is in outline the history of the 
origin and progress of this inspiring 
work. There has been spent on it 
about £100,000 and there has been 
created both an architectural triumph 
and a spiritual organization. 

It remains only to say a few words 
about the future developments of the 
undertaking, what should be done 
next, and how to set about it. The 


most important and urgent, but of 
course also the most far reaching and 


onerous, is the completion of the East 
End by adding the Transepts, the 
Apse, and the Vestries. This is the 
real work of the future—be it of the 
near or the distant future—both ar- 
chitecturally, for until that is done 
we cannot see the building as it should 
be; and spiritually, for without it the 
work of the Cathedral is every day 
impeded. But the outlay involved 
would be so extensive that it could 
not be undertaken unless at least 
£40,000 were in view. A large sum, 
but not an impossible one—not even 
out of the reach of an individual 
donor. Perhaps among those who in 
the United States read this account 
some may be found who will be moved 
to help in this glorious task. Ulster 
has in the past done well for the 
States; she sent her some of her most 
distinguished Presidents; men from 
the North of Ireland were pioneers in 
America from Florida to the Klon- 
dike, and have helped to build up a 
great nation. Perhaps some son of 
Ulster will work to help his mother- 


land. The need is great and the prom- 
ise is even greater. The crowded con- 
gregations clamoring for more room 
show the need and the promise too, 
because when there is life there is 
hope. Here is life, eager, vigorous 
life well worth helping,—and who can 
doubt that sooner or later the helper 
will appear? 

This at any rate can be said—here 
is one of the greatest pieces of con- 
structive work undertaken by the 
Church of Ireland since its disestab- 
lishment. It has been well begun, for 
it has been planned spaciously and 
with practical foresight. It has been 
well carried out, for it has been built 
to endure for ages. It has proved that 
a Cathedral in Belfast was needed, 
and better still, the need has grown 
with the building and now demands 
more building still. If only the build- 
ers are strong in Faith and Patience 
it cannot be that a need so urgent 
will not be satisfied. 
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Where does this Road Lead that we are 


Building? 


Who will be Grateful for 


these Trees that we Plant? 


By Florence Bratenahl 


HERE is an old road, a silver 
thread of a road, almost as an- 
cient as the hills it follows. At 
last in its curving sweep across Eng- 
land it approaches the great portal of 
a Cathedral: the Pilgrims’ Way from 
Winchester to Canterbury. Chocsing 


the southward side of a slope, seeking 
the most natural bends, the easiest 
grades, the heart of this road reveals 
it is truly human: ‘‘a thing of pur- 
pose and of life.’’ At times in these 
latter years not more than a grass- 
grown path or overgrown trail, deep- 
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THE PILGRIM ROAD, AWAITING ITS CONSTRUCTION, APPROACHES THE PILGRIM STEPS 


The building of this major entrance road to the Cathedral, now only roughed out, would give immediate 


employment to large numbers of needy men. 


A gift, nobly generous, would start activities within a day. 
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shadowed trees. And yet it survives: 
this Pilgrims’ Way with Briton, Ro- 
man, Saxon, Dane and all who passed 
thereon well nigh forgotten. And yet 
the Way survives. But even more, 
even beyond the road itself does its 
shrine survive. Though the echoes of 
centuries of footsteps in its dust have 
ceased, the sounds of daily prayers: 
praise, supplication, thanksgiving, have 
never ceased from the altar of this 
House of God: of divine purpose, of 
divine life. 

Perhaps it is something to remem- 
ber, that old road, as we eagerly look 
forward to building our own ‘‘Pil- 
grims’ Way.’’ Something to stir our 
imagination and quicken our hearts in 
this trying thought-torn period; and 
while we proceed to construct our road 
and erect our noble Cathedral let’s 
envisage the beauty of that towering 
free-will offering to the Glory of God 
to which that ancient road so definitely 
leads. Who were the builders? What 
was their spirit? Did true faith, 
courage and personal sacrifice enter 
into their offerings, the rising struc- 


ture lifted up skyward as by their 


own soul’s strength? Such an offer- 
ing has the enduring qualities of all 
spiritual things. And it has endured. 

We almost envy them the heroic 
quality of their opportunity. And yet 
we have an opportunity surpassing 
theirs in drama and in significance. 
Not an undertaking in a remote region 
but in a Nation’s Capital to which all 
roads, not alone the Pilgrims’ Road, 
do lead. And by reason of today’s 
crisis it becomes today’s unique op- 
portunity. Whatever we may directly 
offer to God on this Cathedral hillside 
today is of immediate service to His 
children: our fellowmen. 

Where then does this road lead that 
we so earnestly desire to build? Up 
through the forest Hillside; a long 
Sweeping curve following closely the 
beauty of that deep natural ravine. 
Arriving at the foot of the Pilgrim 
Steps, the road continues, forming in 
the boldness of its ascent with the 
striking visions it affords on the way, 


the major approach to Washington 
Cathedral. But this is not all. We 
ean further picture it, leading thus 
through unnumbered centuries with 
a gradual heritage of associations car- 
ried with it beyond an unknown hori- 
zon. But even more than this, should 
this road be developed, as we hope 
it may be, today. Why today? We 
seem to say it so often? If today, 
this road would lead to something 
far more definite, more vital than an 
unknown future; it would lead to- 
wards solving some of the known 
problems of today,—and of tomorrow. 
We mean the actual building of the 
Pilgrim Road would at once become a 
wonderful source of employment for 
needy men. To figure out the full ex- 
tent of what this would mean in terms 
of day’s labor would show what large 
numbers of workers it would provide 
for. <A single gift, nobly generous 
in the breadth of its thought for hu- 
manity as well as for the Glory of 
God, as such an offering would be, 
would start the activities of picks and 
shovels within an hour. We look and 
pray for that hour. 

To earry this idea further in a 
slightly different direction it might be 
said that many of the hundreds of 
existing available opportunities for 
gifts and memorials in the out of door 
world of Mount Saint Alban which 
All Hallows Guild, the Garden Guild 
of the Cathedral, has conveniently 
listed for any who might eare to con- 
sider them, have been reckoned in 
terms of daily work-hours of employ- 
ment. For example, to illustrate it 
more concretely: when a few months 
ago Miss Roberta Grant of Washing- 
ton chose as an offering in the 
Bishop’s Garden that outstanding 
tree, a picturesque honey-locust which 
affords weleome shade as the broad 
lawn flows down towards the Garden, 
she felt it made this memorial to her 
mother all the more sacred when we 
told her that this amount could be 
immediately used for employing men. 
How could this be? The tree itself 
having long been established here, the 
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IN SUBSCRIBING FOR THIS TREE, A DONOR RELEASED FUNDS FOR 100 DAYS’ LABOR 


This honey-locust tree in the Bishop’s Garden was recently chosen by Miss Roberta Grant as a memorial 
to her Mother. The tree itself, having long been established here, her gift could at once be re- 
leased for further employment, 


gift received by our Guild for this me- which may be seen to the left in the 
morial could at once be released for photograph on this page, stands there 
further work. So this single tree now in its great strength with new as- 
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sociations: another symbol on this Hill 
of humane service, making possible 
over one hundred days’ labor for job- 
less men. In this same photograph, 
in the background to the left not 
far from this large tree, is a wide 
spreading Japanese yew which, 
through a recent gift from Mrs. 
Jacob Dolson Cox of Cleveland, releas- 
ed funds in a similar way sufficient to 
give unskilled labor employment for 
over a month’s time. Of course the 
Landscape Office of All Hallows Guild 
employs skilled as well as unskilled 
workers. So in computing figures like 
these due allowance for the character 
of work is made. We would like to 
cite one more instance, among the 
many we might name, just to suggest 
further how our existing trees as 
well as plant material which has been 
transplanted here in the Bishop’s 
Garden and elsewhere on the grounds, 
if now subseribed for by donors, might 
also serve to help wonderfully at this 
critical time; native trees as well as 
unusual specimens of old English box- 
wood, yew, crepe myrtle (some of 


these flowering myrtles are 20 feet in 
their height, with bloom of a most 


lovely delicate coloring), wisteria, 
roses, ete.; also ancient Gothic carv- 
ings, historic stone and brick garden- 
walks, various sections of these walks 
as well as of the enclosing walls of 
the garden, being subscribed for sep- 
arately. All these opportunities, as 
have been listed with full deseriptions, 
range in their cost from about ‘‘one 
day’s wage’’ upwards. 

Last February, to return to the ex- 
ample I wish last to speak of, in the 
bitterness of that month when suffer- 
ing from unemployment was so keen 
and wide-spread the fortunate receipt 
of a gift from Mrs. Robert Bacon of 
New York subscribing for one of the 
15th century carved stone Gothic re- 
liefs, inserted in the garden wall,— 
the one just above the Pool, enabled 
the Office of All Hallows Guild to ex- 
tend labor for unskilled men to an 
amount equal to eight hundred days. 
From our original purchase some years 


ago of five of these ancient Gothie 
carvings, with saints, martyrs and un- 
known heroes in their panels, only one 
relief now remains in the Bishop’s 
Garden unsubseribed for. On page 24 
it may be seen in its unusual setting 
with the Cathedral towering above. 
Another ‘‘eight hundred days’’ of as- 
sured and wholesome labor will be 
available the moment this rare object 
is chosen by some donor. 

In facing squarely the acute prob- 
lems ahead of us all at this time the 
experience of the Office of All Hal- 
lows Guild last winter may suggest 
what we propose to do now, if funds 
enable us to carry our work forward. 
As we briefly review the amount of 
effort and thought thus far expended 
in behalf of the unemployed, it does 
seem as though it has proved to be of 
very material help. All through last 
winter we kept as many men as pos- 
sible on our various landscape under- 
takings for which funds were then in 
hand, such as the retaining walls and 
Norman arch entrance of the Choir- 
way near the Pilgrim Steps; the 
walls and entranee gateways to the 
College of Preachers; the grading and 
planting of a wide barren area below 
the Garden and to the west of the 
Pilgrim’s Steps, involving consider- 
able transplanting of material from 
Virginia and Maryland; the construc- 
tion of one of the main roadways of 
the Cathedral as it enters near the 
College of Preachers, passing St. 
Hilda’s Lodge to the Bethlehem 
Chapel; as well as the maintenance 
and general routine work of the 
Cathedral Close, ineluding the 
Bishop’s Garden, the National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls; Saint Albans 
Schools for Boys; both schools’ ath- 
letic fields; also the care and main- 
tenance of that valuable thirteen acre 
tract northeast in the Close deeded to 
the Cathedral by Canon and Mrs. 
Russell. Once when work was at a 
very low ebb we had our men under- 
take the much needed painting of St. 
Hilda’s Lodge, thereby avoiding lay- 
ing off quite a number of them. Such 
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GOTHIC CARVI 


YG, CENTURIES OLD, YET CAN HELP SOLVE SOME OF TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


Should this unusual 15th century relief, below the Cathedral in the Bishop’s Garden, be chosen by some 
donor it would release funds expended in its original purchase sufficient to provide work for deserving 
men for 800 days. 


odd jobs as the removing of dead trees 
and cutting them into firewood, pur- 


chased later by various members of 
the Cathedral Staff, provided further 


employment. And it might be noted 
here that such work as the building of 
walls and other stone landscape-con- 
struction not only gives work to men 
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WALKS, TREES, BOXWOOD, FLOWERS NOW BECOME SYMBOLS OF HUMANE SERVICE 


Many hundreds of available opportunities have been listed by All Hallows Guild for gifts and memorials 
for any who might care to consider them; especially in behalf of employment. Their costs range from 
one day’s wage upwards. 


on the Hillside itself but also in the these projects and many more, too 
stone quarries in the rural districts mumerous to mention, have been 
where work is sorely needed as well worked to the very limit and have 
as in the stone yards of the city. All given many thousands of days’ labor 
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THE YEW WALK: TREES IN HARMONY WITH THE PINNACLES OF THE CATHEDRAL 


Some of these rare trees as well as the walk of George Washington stone if subscribed for now, would 
carry through the centuries associations with the united effort of today: to release funds for wholesome 
employment in an hour of distress. 


from the first of the year up to the including wife and children, or de- 
present time. pendent brothers, sisters or parents, a 

In addition to our regular group of large number of extra men have been 
men, all of whom have either families, kept almost continuously oceupied, the 
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funds being raised by All Hallows 
Guild in various ways as already in- 
dicated or else through generous dona- 
tions to our ‘‘Special Emergency Un- 
employment Fund,’’ which we will 
continue and hope to inerease as long 
as it is needed. Now these additional 
men whom we were thus able to add 
to our forces were not just thought- 
lessly selected. As far as possible the 
Superintendent of the Grounds in 
engaging them inquired of the ap- 
plicants as to their responsibility and 
numbers dependent upon them and in 
making a choice was guided by the 
needs of each individual applicant. 
It is very pathetic at times to be com- 
pelled by the lack of funds to refuse 
some of these applicants to the Cathe- 
dral Hillside. A number of them have 
very large families. One, in particu- 
lar, that our office has often employed, 
is a man with a wife and eleven chil- 
dren. Eight of the children are of 
school age and to outfit them all with 
even the bare necessities so that they 
may attend school is a large item in 


this struggling family’s budget. If 
the father were idle, it would be im- 


possible. Others with smaller families 
have equally heavy burdens of ex- 
pense due to illness and doctor’s bills. 
Often men have applied to us for 
work who have never before done 
manual labor. These we have given 
work whenever we possibly could. 
Men, for example, who have held po- 
sitions in banks or have formerly been 
engaged as first class mechanics; men, 
who until this recent depression and 
prolonged period of unemployment, 
felt that in their savings they were se- 
eure, but due to the disastrous failure 
of a number of financial institutions 
they suddenly found their patient 
Savings had been entirely wiped out. 

At times when it was no longer pos- 
sible to continue the services of some 
of our men we have often been able 
to find positions for them elsewhere 
as we try to co-operate with other or- 
ganizations as well as individuals in 
our constant efforts to cope with these 
problems. We even extended our 


tree-planting season much later than 
usual into the winter in order that 
further work might be afforded. 
Through funds we were fortunate 
enough to have in hand at that time, 
now, alas! depleted, we were able to 
do this, so that there was but little 
time during last winter that some such 
work was not going forward. And the 
benefit of it all was not confined to 
the Hill, as much of our plant ma- 
terial comes from distances, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles and more. So the 
efforts of All Hallows Guild were felt 
and greatly appreciated in various 
parts of Maryland and _ Virginia, 
where conditions of distress equalled 
those in Washington. As we fre- 
quently engaged local labor in these 
country localities the field of our en- 
deavors broadened. In many cases 
on the Hill we have not employed 
the same men continuously unless the 
demands on the individual worker 
from his family were very urgent. In- 
stead we would arrange work for cer- 
tain men for two or three weeks, and 
then lay them off for a week in order 
to give others a chance. In this way 
we felt the funds entrusted to All 
Hallows Guild might do the utmost 
possible good. 

Further work that might be done 
at this time if funds were available is 
the actual construction of the Pilgrim 
Road, now only roughed out and im- 
possible for usage; also considerable 
planting near this road; native trees 
such as oak, hickory. beech, tulip 
poplar, thus carrying further our 
natural forest. Besides the roadway 
itself there is that foot-path way; 
quiet, up through the woodland as it 
draws near the Pilgrim Steps. Then 
there is the Norman Bridge whieh will 
span the deep ravine and the develop- 
ment of the great Amphitheatre ac- 
cording to the proposed design. All 
of these large projects would provide 
for many thousands of days’ labor to 
a large number of deserving men. 
Most of this work, such as rough grad- 
ing, foundations, transplanting plant 
material and even stone work in mild 
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weather can continue through our lowed by daily supervision of them 
winter months. In addition are all while they labor, with as small an 
those countless opportunities still ‘‘overhead cost’’ as is the case with 
available for gifts and memorials in All Hallows Guild. Whatever office 
the Bishop’s Garden, previously men- running expenses there may be are 
tioned, which by subscription now taken care of almost wholly by re- 
would release funds free at once for turns from membership dues in the 
further employment along the lines Guild. So that gifts and offerings do- 
we have already indicated. nated for particular objects and de- 

We have full knowledge and confi- velopments as listed in our ‘‘Book of 
dence that all charitable organizations Qpportunities’’ find their way through 
that are at present active in behalf of an honest day’s work to the families 
unemployment are doing everything of the workers themselves, providing 
possible and are exerting their minds the necessary shelter, food and cloth- 
and using their resources to the best . se rs . 

ing that life might be sustained. 

advantage. But we do not know how a ante : 
it would be possible for any organiza- W here does this road lead 
tion to be able to make its disburse- that we are building? Who will be 
ments and provide work in a more di- grateful for these trees that we 
rect way for the men themselves, fol- plant?....... 
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THE CATHEDRAL VISUALIZED BY WASHINGTON AND 
L’-ENFANT 


N the slopes of Mount Saint Alban, overlooking the city, is being built the 

great Gothic Cathedral visualized by Washington, L’Enfant, and other 
founders of the country as a house of prayer for all people. Every year hundreds 
of thousands of visitors and worshipers pause to view the tombs of Woodrow 
Wilson, Admiral Dewey and others buried here. From the natural amphitheatre, 
where open-air services are held when the weather is favorable, a commanding 
view of the entire region can be obtained. 


The Washington Cathedral, which will be an outstanding example of 14th 
Century English Gothic architecture, was chartered by Congress in 1893. The 
edifice is being built by the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation on a 
67-acre tract including the highest elevation in the District of Columbia. More 
than 6,000,000 dollars have been contributed to the National Committee for Wash- 
ington Cathedral, of which Andrew Mellon is treasurer. General Pershing, who 
led the American Army during the World War, is chairman of the Committee. 
He recently declared that his two greatest interests are, ‘‘ building monuments 
in France to the memory of the service of American soldiers in the World War, 
and assisting to build this great Cathedral to the glory of Him to Whom we 
owe all of our greatness.’’ It is being built, as rapidly as funds are provided, 
in the shape of a cross. Two square towers flank the main entrance, and a 
great central tower surmounts the crossing of the nave and the transepts; the 
main tower will rise 107 feet higher than the Washington monument. 


en 


(From article ‘‘Greater Washington Starts to Rise,’’ by Henry W. Hough 
in recent issue of The Scientific American.) 
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A Cathedral on the Plains of Kansas 


By the Very Reverend John Warren Day 
Dean of Grace Cathedral in Topeka 


Church as then known was 

founded in 1857 by a mission- 
ary, the Reverend Charles M. Cal- 
loway, and the first services were held 
in a hall. The building of a Cathedral 
became the dream and hope of clergy 
and parishioners. Finally, under the 
late Dean James Philip deBevers 
Kaye who came to Topeka in 1901 the 
project took form and ground was 
broken in the summer of 1909. The 
foundations were started and on May 
3, 1910, the Right Reverend Frank R. 
Millspaugh, D.D., laid the cornerstone. 
The exterior of the building was com- 
pleted in 1912. The work languished 
for lack of funds until 1916, when 
$50,000 was raised, and the building 
was pushed to completion. 

The Right Reverend James Wise, 
D.D., fourth Bishop of Kansas, con- 
secrated Grace Cathedral on March 4, 
1917, amid the rejoicing of its peo- 
ple. The diocesan clergy were pres- 
ent and the Right Reverend Sydney 
C. Partridge, D.D., then Bishop of 
Western Missouri, preached the ser- 
mon. 

While Gothie in architecture, no 
attempt has been made to have Grace 
Cathedral a copy of a Gothie Church 
of Middle Ages. Of course, features 
from noted European Cathedrals have 
been incorporated, but the architects 
have striven to produce a_ building 
which, while preserving the traditional 
plan and form of the Christian 
church, would at the same time per- 
mit through its proportions and 
dimensions a modern congregation of 
ten or fifteen hundred persons to see, 
hear and take part in a modern way 
with modern standards of comfort. 

In carrying out this policy the 
nave is both shorter and wider than 
in ancient churches; its ceiling, in- 
Stead of being of stone, is of wood 
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and plaster supported on carved 
wooden trusses or hammer beams. 
This custom was prevalent in many 
English churches, even in several 
large Cathedrals which were not 
vaulted. Grace Cathedral has low side 
aisles opening into the nave through 
a colonnade with slender columns of 
much beauty, so as not to obstruct the 
view. The clerestory walls are low 
and reduce the amount of weight car- 
ried by the columns. The height of 
the nave is still further reduced by 
using flat three-centered arches under 
the clerestory walls. These arches are 
of English origin and belong to the 
perpendicular Gothic period. The 
arches of the small clerestory are 
shaped the same as the larger ones. 
The grouped windows of the aisles are 
of early English and French Gothic 
periods, while the tracery in the large 
transept windows is English of the 
Decorated period. 

The chancel, smaller and lower than 
the nave, like that of the Cathedral at 
Gerona, Spain, is not only beautiful 
but effective, and does away with un- 
necessary chancel space and _ gives 
needed room for chapel, sacristry and 
choir rooms at the sides. The first bay 
on either side has been utilized for the 
organ. 

The unfinished towers are of French 
design and are said to resemble those 
of the Chureh of St. Corentin, at 
Quimper in Brittany. The doorways 
will be replaced later by others of 
more vigorous designs and with real 
stone sculpture. Silverdale limestone, 
quarried in the southern part of 
Kansas, is the material of which 
Grace Cathedral is constructed. The 
interior is now finished in stone to 
the clerestory windows. 

An interesting feature of the Ca- 
thedral is that its exquisite wood- 
carving was done by Alois Lang, of 
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GRACE CATHEDRAL PROVIDES A CENTRAL ALTAR FOR KANSAS CHURCHMEN 


Oberammergau, Bavaria, the home of 
the Passion Play. 

A handsome morning chapel at the 
left side of the Cathedral in the late 
Tudor or Perpendicular style is one 
of the most devotional portions of the 
Cathedral with its three east windows 
depicting ‘‘The Ascension,’’ ‘‘Send- 
ing Forth the Seventy’’ and ‘‘Pente- 
eost.’’ The narrow lancet windows on 
either side of the altar contain angel 
figures. 

The sanctuary floor is of marble 
and Terrazo and the woodwork of the 
chapel is of fine black walnut. Its 
beautiful wainseoting is made of the 
old pews from the first permanent 
building of the Episcopal Chureh in 
Topeka. The timber was originally 
eut from woods near Topeka and lov- 
ingly fashioned by hand into pews. 
*‘The Transfiguration of Christ’’ by 
George M. Stone, the well-known 
artist, is the altar piece. The chapel 


was dedicated in memory of Dr. John 
McClintock and his wife, Harriet 
Shipley McClintock, parents of the 
donor, Dr. J. C. MeClintock. Several 
other memorials are also in_ this 
chapel. 

The Cathedral windows are a good 
copy of the best 15th century glass. 
3eginning with the large window in 
the west transept and extending 
around the lower part of the building 
to the large window in the east tran- 
sept, they depict the chief events in 
the life of our Lord, from the Nativity 
to the Resurrection. The rose window 
in the west transept shows a full form 
figure of the Boy Christ when about 
eight years of age. 

In the east aisle of the Cathedral, 
beginning at the north end, are three 
windows: ‘‘Raising of Lazarus from 
the Dead,’’ ‘‘The Saviour Blessing 
Little Children’? and ‘‘The Lord 
Cleansing the Temple.’’ The second 
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group of windows in this aisle con- 
sists of ‘“‘The Stilling of the Tem- 
pest,’’ ‘‘The Last Supper”’ and ‘‘The 
Agony in the Garden.’’ The last 
group depicts ‘‘Christ Before Pilate,’’ 
‘‘The Crucifixion’’ and ‘‘The Burial.’’ 
In the east transept is a window de- 
picting ‘‘The Resurrection’’ which 
has received much favorable comment. 
The east rose window contains glass 
left over from placing the large rose 
window in Westminster Abbey about 
1700: A. D: 

Other interesting windows in Grace 
Cathedral are the three lancet win- 
dows in the vestibule, the window in 
the west transept door, the twenty 
elerestory windows in the nave and 
transept which, as gifts of the par- 
ishes and missions of the Diocese of 
Kansas, form a lovely link between 
the Cathedral and the Diocese. The 
windows in the transepts depict, in a 
large varied form, the symbolism of 
the Christian Chureh. A window of 


special beauty is that of ‘‘The Trans- 
figuration’’ in the north end of the 
nave. 

The stone under the cross on the 
altar was taken from the ruins of the 
historic church founded by St. Aiden, 
a disciple of St. Columba, Bishop of 
Iona, and built at Lindisfarne, off the 
east coast of Northumberland, about 
the year 500 A. D. This is known as 
the Cradle of Christianity in Eng- 
land, according to some authorities. 
When Bishop Millspaugh attended 
the Lambeth Conference in 1907 he 
went on a pilgrimage with other dele- 
gates to Lindisfarne. There he econ- 
ceived the idea of having a stone from 
the historic ruins for Grace Cathedral 
and after some difficulty succeeded in 
securing one. Thus Topeka’s modern 
Cathedral is linked with the first 
Chureh in northern England, and an- 
cient English Christianity is direetly 
connected with the modern Christian- 
ity in Kansas. 


MC CLINTOCK CHAPEL IS THE MEMORIAL OF A SON TO HIS PARENTS 
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WOODCARVING BY ALOIS LANG 


The pulpit of Grace Cathedral, a 
fine specimen of woodearving, is the 
work of Alois Lang with infinite de- 
tail brought out by his genius. The 
private Communion set often used is 
a thankoffering from Lieutenant Rob- 
ert Clarkson Millspaugh for his own 
safe return from the World War, 
where he was captured and passed a 
long time in German prisons. It orig- 
inally belonged to the Right Reverend 
Robert Harper Clarkson, Bishop of 
Nebraska. 

The beautiful chancel sereen will 
also be the work of Alois Lang. In 
the wainscoting surrounding the choir 
eighteen portraits of the Fathers of 
the Church will be placed in a series 
of carved shields. On the east will be 
those who had to do with the foun- 
dation of the Christian Chureh and 
on the west side, those who were con- 
nected with the Reformation Period. 
Each shield is intended to be a me- 
morial, and will bear an inscription. 


LENDS INTERIOR BEAUTY TO GRACE CATHEDRAL 


The work will be done by Alois Lang. 
Above the altar is a mural portray- 
ing the Ascension of our Lord sur- 
rounded on each side by a group of 
adoring angels. The dome of the sane- 
tuary and choir is shaded in blue 
tints, lightening the chancel and 
brightening somewhat sombre tones. 
Since Grace Cathedral was com- 
pleted in March, 1917, it has come to 
be regarded as one of the beauty spots 
of the city, and outstanding com- 
munity events have taken place there- 
in, especially during the period of the 
World War. Diocesan conventions are 
held here at least once every two 
years, and whenever the provincial 
synod meets in Kansas it convenes in 
Topeka. In the last four out of five 
years the Topeka High School has 
held its baccalaureate service in the 
Catherdal. As time goes on the com- 
munity is looking more and more to 
the Cathedral to take care of nearly 
all mass meetings of a religious nature. 





“The Voice of Prayer Is Never Silent” 
By the Reverend T. A. Stevens 


Vicar of St. Matthew’s Church, Kensington, and 
Sometime Precentor of Southwark Cathedral 


O man in the world can claim 
N to know London because it is 
beyond the comprehension of 

any one’s mind. The heart or center 
of the thing is known to many but 
the great sprawling body no man 
could know. In fact it is difficult to 
define the limits of greater London. 
From north to south it must be at 
least twenty-five miles across, and 
from east to west it is probably a 
good deal more. LEceclesiastically the 
Bishops of London, Southwark, St. 
Albans, Chelmsford, Oxford and 


Rochester could substantiate a good 
claim to some jurisdiction over a part 
of the shapeless body, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in ruling over 
Croydon, takes religious responsibility 
for a large and populous town which 


is linked on to London. The truly 
urban part of the metropolis comes 
within the jurisdiction of the Bishops 
of London and Southwark, and the 
river Thames divides their territory. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral contains the 
throne of the Bishop of London while 
that of the Bishop of Southwark is 
to be found in the great chureh which 
stands by the southern approach to 
London Bridge. 

This chureh is one of the most 
treasured of the historical monuments 
of London not only because it is a 
very ancient building but because it 
has been the church of so many of 
England’s greatest men. 

It was founded in the early days 
of the seventh century by a body of 
nuns who lived near by for two hun- 
dred and fifty years. Their places 
were taken in the middle of the ninth 
eentury by a company of secular 
priests who stayed for a_ similar 
length of time. When they ceased to 
exist the foundation became the home 
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of a body of Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine, who rebuilt the church, 
established a hospital, and made Lon- 
don a home for the then Bishop of 
the Diocese who found Winchester 
too far away from the Court. The 
Canons suffered a severe hardship in 
1206 when their great Norman church 
was burned to the ground. They 
were, however, an enterprising body 
of men. Not only did they start to 
build a new church at once but they 
built it in the old style of architecture 
which, up to that time, was unknown 
to London. 

Slowly a chureh with pointed 
arches and windows and doorways 
rose before the gaze of a mystified 
populace who had never seen such a 
building before. 

Much of the church built then 
remains today. The Nave was de- 
stroyed in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury and rebuilt between 1890 and 
1897, but otherwise the building be- 
longs to far off centuries. The Choir, 
Retro-Choir and Choir aisles repre- 
sent Gothie architecture at its earliest 
and purest. The Transepts are a little 
later in date. That on the north 
belongs to the late thirteenth century 
and that on the south to a period 
one hundred years later. 

The Choir was adorned in 1520 by 
a magnificent reredos given by the 
then Bishop of Winchester who lived 
near by. No figures were placed in 
it but the omission has been repaired 
in the last thirty years. More recently 
still J. M. Comper has gilded and 
colored the lower part of the work 
and has added an altarpiece of much 
beauty. 

The Retro-Choir which is more 
often called the Lady Chapel, is one 
of the most beautiful Gothie buildings 
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THE CHOIR AND REREDOS GIVEN BY THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER IN 1520 


During the last thirty years the figures were placed in this magnificent reredos and more recently an 
altarpiece of much beauty has been added. 


in the country. 
ians were dissolved in 1540 it was 
used as a place of trial from which 
men were sent to death for their 
religious convictions; and later still 
it was used as a bakery. 

After careful restoration in the 
days of Charles First, it became a 
house of prayer once more. Two 
hundred years later, in 1832, restora- 
tion was necessary once more but the 
parishioners refused to spend any- 
thing on this beautiful building. They 
went so far as to order the chapel to 
be demolished. This led to an agita- 
tion engineered by a group of cul- 
tured Englishmen who not only roused 
public interest but subscribed 2,500 
pounds for the salvage of the chapel. 

When the work was put in hand 
under the guidance of the late George 
Gwilt, a distinguished architect, the 


When the Augustin- 


charm of the past was preserved. In 
more recent years J. M. Comper has 
designed four altars for the east end 
of the building which has once more 
assured the mediaeval atmosphere. 

The Transepts are of special inter- 
est and should be compared by all 
visitors who are lovers of antiquity. 
That on the north belongs to the 
late thirteenth century. From it the 
chapel given by some graduates of 
Harvard as a memorial to their 
founder can be entered. The South 
Transept was the gift of ‘‘the Eng- 
lish Cardinal’’ Beaufort mentioned 
by George Bernard Shaw in his play 
‘St. Joan.’’ He was a wealthy man 
of royal descent, whose arms may be 
seen just inside the Transept door 
upon one of the vaulting shafts. They 
have been in their present position 
for five hundred years. 









It should be pointed out that this 
church has not always been a Cathe- 
dral. Until the Reformation it was 
the private church of the Augustin- 
ians. When they went away it be- 
came the parish church. Only in 1905 
when the Diocese of Southwark was 
being formed out of the other Dioceses 
did it become the mother of South 
London churches. The Bishop is now 
making impressive plans for a festival 
to commemorate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the See. 

No story of Southwark Cathedral is 
complete without some reference to 
the outstanding personalities who have 
shared in its life. The poet Gower 
lived in the precinets of the priory 
in the fourteenth century and was a 
generous benefactor. His tomb in the 
north aisle of the Nave is his memorial. 

Southwark became the amusement 
park of London after the Reformation 
and among those who provided enter- 
tainments were Philip Henslowe, Ed- 
ward Alleyn, William Shakespeare, 
Philip Massinger, and John Fletcher. 
These were great men. All of them 
had some connection with the building 
which was then known as the Parish 
Church of St. Saviour. As years wore 
on other men of letters—John Bun- 
yan, Oliver Goldsmith, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and Charles Dickens came to 
the neighborhood and most of them 
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are commemorated their 
parish church. 

Now the Cathedral stands a little 
off the track trodden by the ordinary 
tourist. It is surrounded by factories 
and warehouses. Drear streets are to 
be found close at hand. Nearly all is 
changed from the quiet life of the 
Middle Ages but this one thing re- 
mains true: 

‘The voice of prayer is never silent, 
Nor dies the strain of praise away.’’ 


today in 





TOMB OF GOWER, THE POET 
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Pravper for the Building of 
CAashington Cathedral 


the prayer of those who ask in Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment 
of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten the building, in the 
Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
we worship and glorify as one God, world without end. 
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j Lord Jesus Christ, 
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who has taught us that all things are 
possible to him that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear 
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CHAPEL OF GRACE CALLS SAN FRANCISCO PEOPLE TO WORSHIP 


Latest photograph of the beautiful unit recently completed in the plan for the Cathedral some day to 
rise above the Golden Gate. 


oh 


A.CATHEDRAL IN THE MAKING—SEE THE FRONT COVER 


+ 
| 
Those friends of Washington Cathedral who look to THE CATHEDRAL AGE for quarterly reports | 
on progress in construction of the fabric, are invited to study the front cover of this issue. Several j 
stones are caught in mid-air as they swing to their places in the North Transept—the photographic | 
study is by R. J. Bonde & Sons of Washington. The arcading above the Rose Window is completed; | 
the pinnacles are being carved; and in a few weeks the work of roofing over this portion of the fabric 5 
will begin. | 
The building of the North Transept was made possible largely through the generous gifts and the 
bequest of the late George Fisher Baker of New York City. | 
' 
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“The Fortunate Isles” 
A Practical Meditation Inspired by a Visit to Palma Cathedral in Mallorca 


TRAVELLER, frequent pilgrim 

to Washington Cathedral, 

writes: What would you say if 
you were to arrive in the mists of 
early morning at a city beside the sea 
as old as Venice, hoary when Colum- 
bus discovered America; where there 
is no hurry, no worry, no rudeness, 
no littered streets, no slums, no boot- 
leggers, no gunmen, no holdups, no 
murders, no jails; no bald heads, no 
seamed faces, no gastric ulcers, no 
quotations, no suicides, no unemploy- 
ment, no servant-problem, no divoree, 
no doles, no Government Aid, no one 
attending to any business but his 
own? Where six weeks’ drought is 
inconvenient but not completely dev- 
astating ; where there is no instalment 
buying, no one in despair because he’s 
in debt; where everyone, on the con- 
trary, is smiling and gracious—every- 
body singing—the cook, the house- 
maid, the gardener, the artizan, the 


CATHEDRAL OF PALMA STANDS GUARD ON 
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children, all singing; where, if one 
asks the way one is not only told 
politely but shown—the Senor or the 
Senora accompanies one to be sure 
one isn’t mistaken; where everybody 
works, prudently saves, and most men 
own their homes; where every man 
is a caballero, believes it and behaves 
it? Would you say,—‘It can’t be! 
I must be dreaming ?”’ 

In a book describing Mallorea, Ralph 
Adams Cram quotes a friend (1927): 
‘‘Spain is the most civilized country 
in Europe, and New Mexico (Spanish) 
the only civilized portion of the United 
States!’’ A visitor from Mars might 
say that New York, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham and Liverpool, do 
not compete. 

As the lily grows out of the black- 
urn of the ooze, so from the fighters, 
buccaneers, pirates, marauders, the 
Phoenician, the Greek, the Carthage- 
nian, Roman, Visigoth, Arab, and 
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finally the Christian fighting men and 
adventurers, have come at long last 
these people of ‘‘ The Fortunate Isles.’’ 

If the religion of Christ may be 
comprised into four words,—‘‘ Work 
and be kind,’’ or into three words, 
‘‘Love one another,’’ who have so 
nearly realized that ideal as these 
kindly Islanders of the Balearics ?— 
originally, so called, because their 
skill with the sling made them formi- 
dable troops for the Roman Empire. 
We in America need not be discour- 
aged for out of this amalgam, this 
melting-pot of the most aggressive 
peoples of the Mediterranean world, 
the ecorsairs, the pirates who made 
commerce not a business but a hazard, 
has arisen a people who show the 
world the way to peace; who cut the 
coat according to the cloth and are 
content. A visitor just told the writer, 
—‘T came for three days and I’ve 


been here three years. I cannot bear 
to leave.’’ And a young lady said,— 
**T went to live in a family to learn 
Spanish and at once they treated me 
like a daughter of the home.’’ 

From here went the monk, Ramon 
Lull, Spain’s most brilliant savant, to 
Africa. His lofty spirit, his piety and 
devotion, got him the right to preach 
in Arab mosque and Jewish syna- 
gogue. From here, too, went Father 
Junipers Serra to found the Missions 
of California. 

Their Cathedral stands there on the 
knoll, above the harbor. Cram ealls it 
‘fone of the four greatest Cathedrals 
in the world.’’ From its dominating 
eminence where once stood the great 
mosque of the Moor, it looks down on 
the procession of ships that come and 
go to all points. Men and women—all 


TWO PORTALS OF SACRED IMPORT TO GOD AND MAN 


The east doorway of Palma Cathedral (on the left) and (on the right) the portal of the Lonja or Exchange 
of exquisite 15th Century Gothic with its presiding angel. 
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the people—are often 
in it, elad in their 
sober black, but under 
their mantillas, or un- 
der the shawls of the 
poor, are faces serene 
and untroubled. It is 
the land of manana, 
but where is there a 
people anywhere who 
so nearly ‘‘take no 
thought for the mor- 
row?’’ Dean Inge of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral 
has recently given us 
his dream of humanity 
in 3000 A. D. Has 
any people come as far 
on the road to that 
ideal as these of Mal- 
lorea. It has fre- 
quently been said that 
climate makes a 
people, and certainly 
the climate is ideal 
with no frost, no tor- 
rential rains, no de- 
pressing fogs. Sunny 
days follow sunny 
days. But on_ this 
fragment of voleanic 
rock in the midst of 
the sea, all the water 
must be conserved as 
in the Caribbean Is- 
lands, which reminds 
us that there in these 
same islands we Euro- 
peans found another 
sweet, kindly people 
and under our treat- 
ment of them in fifty 
vears they were ex- 
tinct. When we feel complacent it 
is well for us to remember that. Is 
any man good enough to have control 
of another? 

Karl Marx taught the principle now 
ruthlessly pushed by those in control 
of Russia, that happiness and content- 
ment come from things material and 
that we should reach Elysium if we 
attained fair distribution. In ‘‘The 
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Which contains the tomb of Ramon Lull, Spain’s famous missionary and 


one of Europe’s distinguished savants. F th 
went to found the missions of California 


From here the monk, Father Serra, 


Fortunate Isles’’ they have proceeded 
on another theory. There is no greed, 
little wealth, little poverty, no osten- 
tation, no attitude of ‘‘holier than 
thou,’’ no elass distinction because of 
employment or lack of employment. 
Even the beggar is a caballero. If 
you ask him he will graciously show 
you the way. But if you then seek 
to requite him he will loftily refuse 
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THE SERENE EXCHANGE 


your money. Is he not a eaballero? 
If a native declines alms to a beggar,— 
and there are so few one scarcely ever 
sees them,—he is not cursed or cold 
shouldered. He is told—‘‘I am so 
sorry Caballero that I have little 
money, but go with God.’’ 

In their philosophy of life, there is 
more than climate. There is no greed, 
no money lust. If the liner brings a 
host of tourists, they may go ashore 
and spend the day, but they may not 
stay. If the liner leaves one the fine 
is $12,000. A visitor may come prop- 
erly by small ship from Barcelona or 
Marseilles but the Island is not to be 
submerged with tourists from the 
great ships. There is to be no dump- 
ing. There’d soon be neither peace 
nor quiet. There is no greed for 
money, no high-powered salesmanship 
and no one molests the visitor to the 
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(Saturdays from 9 A.M. to 1 P.M.) 
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THE MINISTRY OF THE PRINTED WORD 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Trustees of the Sarah Smiley Library now 
housed in the Library of Washington Cathedral on Mount Saint Alban, this 
fine collection of religious literature has been opened to the general Church 
The books may be taken out and kept for two weeks for home study and 


This action has been taken, in a measure, as a result of the Diocesan Preaching 
Mission, when it was found that many persons, after attending the services, craved 
the opportunity of enriching their comprehension of spiritual truths, through the use 
of such a library as that of the Smiley Collection. 


A list of the books available may be obtained from Mrs. Wormeley, assistant 


The Cathedral Library is open from 9 A.M. to 
Persons wishing to consult this collection of 
approximately 6000 volumes are welcome at the Library at those hours. 
official name of the Smiley collection is the Society for the Home Study of Holy 


little cafe. He is not asked to buy if 
he sits there all day. Is he not a 
eaballero ? 

The ‘‘go-getters,’’ the greedy, the 
pushful, are not found here in the 
Balearics; that is why they are ‘‘The 
Fortunate Isles.’’ Today in this time 
of world erisis, there are places of 
comparative security and comparative 
freedom from anxiety. Spain, Sweden, 
Seotland, Switzerland and Francee, all 
consider the possibility of the rainy 
day. They are prudent. They recog- 
nize the difference between pleasure 
and happiness and so they achieve 
toil. Prosperity, not adversity, is the 
test of character. The world does very 
well on adversity; because adversity 
is an old acquaintance. The world 
knows how to treat adversity, but 
what shall we do with prosperity? 
There is the test of character. In 
‘‘The Fortunate Isles’’ they have had 
toil in these last two thousand years, 
and they have learned wisdom,— 
‘Happiness cometh not from the abun- 
dance of things a man _ possesseth.’’ 
Happiness is of the spirit; it comes 
from within. Shared, it returns like 
an echo; it is possible only as it is 
given away,— 


? 


‘“What I gave, I have, 
What I spent, I had, 
What I kept, I lost.’’ 


5 P.M. daily except Sundays. 
The 
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Father and Son 


By the Reverend Albert Hawley Lucas, 
Headmaster of St. Albans, the National Cathedral School for Boys* 


OR eight years it was my privi- 
lege to grow up with small 
boys—boys ranging between the 

ages of seven and thirteen. I have 
gained the impression during this 
period that the moral, physical and 
mental development of a lad through 
his early boyhood is almost wholly 
the responsibility of a mother. A 
father is more than inclined to feel 
that his contribution to his boy’s wis- 
dom should commence when the Col- 
lege Board Examinations are on the 
horizon, or when his son’s aptitude 
for throwing forward passes or stop- 
ping vicious grounders is no longer to 
be lazily contemplated. He rarely 


*To illustrate this article the editors of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE have chosen photographs of three 
members of the graduating class last June at St. 
Albans School who won scholarships, in the face of 
keen competition, for admission to Yale, Harvard 
and University of Pennsylvania. 


ROBERT ADOLPH MATTERN 


Awarded Yale Club Scholarship of District of 
Columbia 


assumes, or even shares, the respon- 
sibility with the mother while a son 
is approaching adolescence. The con- 
sequence is inevitable. By the time a 
boy has grown up enough to match 
his physical and mental prowess 
against his father, he has passed the 
stage for exchanging confidences or 
even the desire to turn to his father 
for guidance on matters so undeniably 
related to his life. There, of course, 
is the tragedy, for try as a man will, 
after that turning point from boyhood 
to manhood, to gain his son’s com- 
plete companionship, it is too late. 
Unless youthful confidence is fully 
established, the boy will grow up 
amid the natural pitfalls of first dis- 
coveries, at first unconscious of the 
strain upon his undeveloped self-con- 
trol until, with wider experiences, he 


RICHARD GEORGE FLETCHER, JR. 
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the stage of hiding secret 
thoughts, because he is 
ashamed to confess them to _ those 
nearest and dearest to him. From 
that time onward until, through eir- 
cumstanee, he comes under the influ- 
ence of a priest of the Church, who 
attempts to correct the practices of 
years, from which he has not been 
able to escape, he is the victim of a 
father’s neglect. 

What then can we do to prevent 
these years of experimental discovery 
in the most important period of life, 
a period which comes to a boy some- 
where between the ages of nine and 
seventeen? The answer is to be found 
in the companionship of father and 
son, a companionship which com- 
meneces ‘‘when the shadows lengthen 
and the busy world is hushed’’, and 
the covers have been tucked about a 
lad for the night. Then, if ever, is 
the father’s opportunity for an ex- 
change of confidences and a review 
of the day. The boy has cuddled 
eomfortably in his bed and his hand 


comes to 
habits and 


seeks the hand of his father and, 
there in the dark, secrets are bound 
to be exchanged and _ troublesome 
thoughts and unexplained problems 
will be made clear. The confidences 
of those ‘‘trust hours’’ will live for- 
ever in the mind of father and son 
alike and there will be no shame and 
there will be no temptation which 
will not be faced and the boy will 
know that no matter how severe the 
battle is, his father stands beside him 
and that between them they will solve 
all the problems of growing up be- 
cause the boy and his father are one. 

Of course that is not all. They must 
seek their pleasures together and they 
must face their responsibilities in life 
side by side. If they attend football 
games and baseball games together, 
they must also share in the labors of 
the study period at night. They must 
join our Lord at the Altar, there to 
present to Him their united thanks- 
giving, their prayers for guidance, 


and their hopes for the future. Herein 
lies the answer to a perfect relation- 


ship and nothing short of it will bring 
about that singleness of purpose ex- 
pressed by our Lord Himself when 
He said ‘‘I and My Father are One’’ 
That privilege is within the possibility 
of every father and son, provided the 
father cares enough to foster the 
friendship. 

For years I have talked with fathers 
on their opportunity and for years I 
have watched with great thankfulness 
the developing companionship between 
father and son, and I note, too, one 
undeniable truth—that a man cannot 
kneel night after night in the presence 
of his own begotten and continue in a 
life of sin himself; and so father and 
son are contributing to the life of each 
and I suspect the son gives more than 
the father. 

It frequently happens that fathers 
think that they can explain to their 
sons all there is to be explained about 
life in an afternoon’s walk. This 
procedure is fatal, for the chances are 
they will only arouse curiosity, or else, 
as so often happens, they postpone the: 
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talk until a dirty story or new dis- 
covery has made its inroads upon the 
boy and he views with combined fear, 
amusement, and pity his father’s 
blundering, halting and unilluminat- 
ing explanations and the result is 
probably worse than if the father 
had never spoken at all. 

The problem which invariably con- 
fuses the father is how to begin and 
when to begin. His answer is in that 
which has previously been expressed. 
If he makes his contacts when his 
baby son first learns to speak, he will 
find that he need have no concern for 
the time or question the approach; 


the quiet talk at bed time will take 
eare of every problem. 

It does not take much imagination, 
does it, to see the consequence of such 
companionships? They live forever. 
Father and son will be inseparable all 
their days, and not only will they 
bring happiness to each other, but 
their influence will reach beyond the 
limitations of home and prove to 
others the sanctity of such a friend- 
ship. The sacrifice of the years will 
bring the blessings of pride and 
thankfulness to a man when he sees 
that he has made of his son a living 
Christian. 


J 0 i i i ht 


WHY I WISH TO SEE WASHINGTON 
CATHEDRAL COMPLETED SOON* 


I believe that a great Cathedral in the Capital of our country will present the 
Chureh to our people in its fulness and thus be an incaleulable power for good in the 
Nation. In the last few years it has been Mr. Griggs’ and my privilege to visit about 
fifty of the chief Cathedrals of the world and it is our opinion that Washington Cathe- 
dral will stand supreme in its unrivaled location overlooking the most beautiful Capital 
in the world; also in its harmonious design and superior construction; but above and 
beyond its innumerable material beauties, I would place the lovely atmosphere which 
permeates the entire project, brought about by the consecrated service of Bishop Free- 
man and his Cathedral staff. 

Mrs. CLARENCE GRIGGS, 
Chairman, Christ Church, 
Ottawa, Illinois. 


‘ 


Replying to your note, asking me to tell why I wish the Cathedral to be built, 
may I say that as I become better acquainted with its ideals, I feel especially the im- 
portance of two ideas; namely, the National Cathedral is taking the lead in the great 
and forward looking movement of Chureh Unity, which is engaging the minds of 
earnest people everywhere and which cannot but be the trend of the evolution of re- 
ligious thought. Secondly, the ideals of beauty of the Middle Ages are being renewed 
in the building of this Cathedral and with it the spirit of true worship. The annual 
meeting of the National Cathedral Association was an inspiring one and I hope to 
turn its message into tangible suecess in my work for the Cathedral. 

Mrs. GEORGE C. CHRISTIAN, 
Chairman, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


’ 


My reason for wanting to see Washington Cathedral completed is that it stands 
for the highest inspiration and purpose of all people. I am: glad that Mrs. Hoover 
placed the cornerstone of the porch of the North Transept. Mrs. Hoover’s interest 
always expresses itself in what is best for the Glory of God and the good of man. 

Mrs. EDWARD BENEDICT, 
Chairman, Swansea, Massachusetts. 


*Quotations from letters written by local chairmen of the National Cathedral Association. 
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Most of our readers know of the 
‘‘Washington Cathedral Series’’: 
small books, of uniform price and size, 
printed under the aus- 
pices of the College. 
Cathedral Series Three of them have 
to be Published been issued so far: 

“Voices of Assur- 
ance,’’ by Bishop Freeman; ‘‘ Emer- 
gent Evolution and The Incarnation,’’ 
by the Rev. W. C. Woods, Ph.D.; and 
‘“‘The Practice of Prayer’’ by Wil- 
liam C. Sturgis, Ph.D. We had 
hoped to publish, as the next volume 
in the series, Dr. (now Dean) Selwyn’s 
notable lectures on the Resurrection 
given at our Annual Summer Confer- 
ence three years ago. But the Dean 
is much occupied with his new duties 
at Winchester and we must wait. 
Meanwhile, Professor Urban is send- 
ing us the manuscript of the four 
lectures he gave at the Summer Con- 
ference last June on ‘‘ Religious Faith 
and Modern Science and Philosophy.’’ 
All who heard these lectures will agree 
as to their very great value, not only 
in themselves but as practical helps to 
preachers. One of the many striking 
things which Professor Urban said 
was to the effect that the modern 
world must first recover its faith in 
man, (his nature, potentialities and 
destiny) before it will become possible 
for it once more to recover faith in 
God. Here is an immensely pregnant 
hint for our preaching. If all goes 
well, Professor Urban’s book should 
be on sale in the Christmas Season. 
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The Warden spent a few weeks this 
Summer in England. The College of 
Preachers has many good friends 
there. The present 
Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has watched our 
work with keen inter- 
est since its beginning. 
He wants similar pro- 
vision made for the younger priests of 
the Chureh of England. But he des- 
pairs of a benefactor like Mr. Coch- 
ran! There are fine old buildings in 
England, especially now that English 
Bishops are moving out of their pal- 
aces, which are available and suitable. 
But the necessary endowment would 
be lacking, and there is little hope for 
it under present conditions. In any 
case a general institution such as ours 
would be hardly practical. There are 
too many clergy to begin with! And 
the need is not so great. The clergy 
are much less isolated than with us. 
They meet together much more easily 
and frequently. ‘‘ Post - ordination 
training,’’ of a very useful sort, is 
provided by Diocesan Conferences 
(which are very different from our 
Diocesan Conventions), Summer 
Schools for Clergy at the Universities 
and elsewhere, Retreats and Confer- 
ences at Religious Houses. Above all 
the Church is rooted in the very soil 
of England, shaping her history and 
institutions, central in her life, to a 
degree not easily imagined by us at 
home. In all this there is present, for 
clergy and laity alike, a potent spirit- 


The Warden 
Visits England 
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ual influence making for spiritual 
development and increase. Still a Col- 
lege like ours, where a carefully se- 
lected few could be brought together 
and specially trained for a teaching 
ministry in these perplexing, yet 
promising days, would be a great boon 
to the English Church. It would be 
a wonderful and beautiful thing if 
America could help her to it! 
* * * * * * 

There seems a growing feeling, if not 
conviction, that choirs are not so neces- 
sary, in our chancels, (or indeed any- 
where), as we have 
thought them. They 
cost too much to begin 
with—more than they 
are really worth: the money could be 
better spent in other ways. Then they 
are enemies (of course unconsciously ) 
of common worship: at least of con- 
gregational singing, which is_ the 


Some Thoughts 
on Choirs in 


Our Churches 


erown of common worship. Finally, 
they create one of the major problems 
of pastoral care, usually without that 
closeness of pastoral contact 


which 
makes the cure of souls the highest 
privilege of the ministry. So runs the 
arraignment, wholly or in part, which 
one hears more and more commonly 
from harassed and doubtful clergy. 
Without weighing too carefully the 
merits of the argument, it does seem 
clear that there is a general failure 
on the part of the clergy to appreciate 
what good musical results, sometimes 
almost startling, can be achieved in 
the absence of a choir! In England it 
is not uncommon now-a-days to hear, 
at Matins, the congregation, with no 
choir to help (or hinder), singing, not 
only the Canticles, including the Te 
Deum, but also the Psalms; and, at 
the Eucharist, Kyrie, Sanctus, the 
Lord’s Prayer, Gloria—and even more. 
In at least two English Cathedrals— 
Chester and St. Albans—every Sun- 
day, at nine or nine-thirty o’clock, 
there is a sung Eucharist without a 
choir, which is greatly appreciated 
and is becoming or has become really 
popular, especially with young people. 


There is a very short address, and 
many hymns, the whole Service tak- 
ing less than an hour. One thing 
seems evident on all the testimony, 
that the people love to sing when they 
are rightly guided and encouraged 
and that choirless Services are marked 
by a joyfulness and heartiness not 
usually found where even the best 
choirs are in action. Without suggest- 
ing anything so radical as the aboli- 
tion of choirs (or their permanent re- 
moval from our chancels) it would be 
an interesting and edifying experi- 
ment to put the whole burden of the 
singing on the people in a series of 
parish services and gauge the spiritual 
results. Certainly there are possibil- 
ities along this line! 
* * * * * * 

It may be of interest to note here 
the plans and appointments of the 
Bishop of St. Albans during his visit 
to this country. On 
arrival, he goes to 

i ie Vermont to hold a Re- 
a Notable Event treat for Clergy at 

Burlington. Thence he 
takes the train from Albany with oth- 


American Visit 


of the Bishop of 
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er Bishops, for Denver, preaching the 
opening sermon of the Convention and 
staying on for a week or more, with 
various engagements. After a week 
in Massachusetts, with sermons at Har- 
vard College Chapel and Boston Cathe- 
dral, he comes to Washington, where 
his first Conference at the College be- 
gins on Monday, October 5th. This will 
be given up to the subject of Retreats 
and Quiet Days, carrying on the in- 
structions of the Reverend Gilbert 
Shaw last Winter. The clergy pres- 
ent have been chosen from those who 
were with Father Shaw at one or 
other of his Conferences, and it is 
hoped that after this additional in- 
struction and demonstration, some sim- 
ple association may be organized, like 
the ‘‘ Association for Promoting Re- 
treats’’ in England, through which 
definite arrangements may be made, 
at various points, for Retreats and 
Quiet Days, especially for the laity, 
during the Winter and Spring. Con- 
venient centres which will probably be 
available by then are at Seabury 
House, in Massachusetts; the Diocesan 
Center, in Burlington, Vermont; the 
new Retreat House at Bernardsville, 
New Jersey, and at the Du Bose Mem- 
orial School, at Monteagle, Tennessee. 
If these plans can be earried out, due 
notice will be given from the College 
of Preachers, in the Church 


papers 
and by correspondence. 
The Bishop then goes to Phila- 


delphia for three days, preaching at 
St. Paul’s, Chestnut Hill on the Sun- 
day and visiting friends. He returns 
to Washington on Wednesday, October 
14th for his second conference at the 
College, lasting one full week, at which 
the Church’s Ministry in College Com- 


munities will be considered. Those 
men have been invited whose work 
lies in college towns or who have 
special opportunities of work among 
young people of college age. They 
have been chosen chiefly from the 
East and Middle West with a few 


from more distant points. One or two 
laymen, specially concerned with and 
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interested in young people, will be 
included. Those who know this field 


of work best will be the first to recog- 
nize that formal preaching, i. e., the 
Sunday sermon, is not the whole of it: 
indeed is but a minor part. Instruc- 
tion in, and right opportunities for, 
prayer and worship; informal and 
personal teaching and discussion, es- 
pecially of moral questions and of the 
relation of morality to faith; above all 
intimate individual contacts and deal- 
ings with the priest loved as a man 
and trusted as a spiritual expert; all 
this subject matter is very familar to 
the Bishop of St. Albans. In his early 
ministry he was in close and influen- 


tial touch with students at Oxford. 
In his African diocese, as in his 
English one, his interest turned 


strongly in the direction of what is 
known, somewhat ponderously, as 
‘‘Adult Religious Edueation.’’ Now 
in England he is the standard-bearer 
of those who are hard and intelligently 
at work to give the English Church a 
spiritually instructed laity; a goal to 
be reached only by such _ intensive 
methods as he will be commending to, 
and eriticizing with, the men who 
come to his second conference at our 
College. Many of our clergy would 
be helped by two little books written 
lately by Dr. Furse: ‘‘A School of 
Prayer,’’ and ‘‘God’s Plan.”’ 


* * * * * * 


The College of Preachers has re- 
cently received several pieces of an- 
tique oak and walnut furniture from 
Mr. Barrett Browning and Mr. 
Lynch Luquer. ineluded are _ two 
chairs of Venetian workmanship, a 
earved settee, a wall cupboard and an 
oak buffet of Jacobean type. It is 
purposed to turn one of the extra lec- 
ture rooms of the College into a read- 
ing room so that when the Common 
room is in use, those who desire to 
read may find a place of quiet. For 
the present at least these gifts of fur- 
niture find a place there. 
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THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 


The Seventh Annual Conference of 
the College of Preachers was held at 
the College from Monday evening, 
June 8th to Saturday morning, June 
13th. It followed in general the line 
of the preceding conferences but in 
more than one way rose above their 
level. Only one who has attended all 
these annual conferences can fully ap- 
preciate what steady advance there 
has been. The tone of the spiritual 
life has grown deeper each year as has 
the spirit of unity among the mem- 
bers. Those who attend come from 
widely scattered sections of the coun- 
try and represent many different 
points of view. Discussion is free and 
frank but always cordial and friendly 
and men go away with a new sense 
of brotherhood and with the inspira- 
tion which comes from the knowledge 
that their great purpose is shared—to 
a larger extent than they had realized 
—by their fellow clergy in all parts of 
the Church. 


The fact that Bishop Rhinelander 


had to be absent from many of the 
sessions was a great loss and a matter 
of keen regret to all the members, 
who, however, were conscious of his 
guiding hand and rejoiced in his pres- 
ence for a part of each day, except on 
Friday, when he was out of the city. 

The Reverend Dr. Frederick S. 
Fleming, Vicar of the Chapel of the 
Intercession, New York, was in gen- 
eral charge of the Conference and 
greatly helped to make it the success 
that it was. The meditations he gave 
at half-past nine o’clock each morning 
on ‘*The Priesthood’’ were full of 
thought and deeply spiritual in tone 
and will not soon be forgotten. 


All the lectures were of a very high 
order. Dr. Wilbur Urban, Professor 
of Philosophy at Yale University, 
spoke on present day trends in philo- 
sophical thought and showed himself 
master of his subject. From his rich 


background of knowledge and expe- 
rience he frankly faced the difficulties 
of the present situation, but revealed 
solid grounds of hope for the future. 
The Reverend Dr. Royden K. Yerkes, 
of the Philadelphia Divinity School, 
discussed with his usual brilliance the 
Hebrew, Greek. and Christian ideas of 
sacrifice and suggested many new lines 
of thought. The Reverend Dr. Gaius 
G. Atkins, President of Auburn Sem- 
inary, lectured each evening on 
preaching and charmed all by his 
grasp of his subject, by the forceful- 
ness of its presentation, by his quiet 
humor, and by his deep earnestness. 

The group leaders were Dr. Flem- 
ing, Dr. Yerkes, the Reverend Dr. 
Noble C. Powell, Rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Baltimore, and the Reverend 
Dr. J. Wilson Sutton, Vicar of Trinity 
Chapel, New York. 

As usual there was a sermon each 
afternoon at Evening Prayer. The 
preachers, chosen from among the 
younger members of the group were 


SCREEN AND CHOIR OF SALISBURY 
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the Reverend Martin J. Bram, the 
Reverend Harold N. Cutler, the Rev- 
erend Norman B. Godfrey, and the 
Reverend George O. Ekwall; and here 
again a higher level was reached than 
in former years. 

Each day began with Morning 
Prayer followed immediately by the 
Holy Communion and ended with 
Compline and there were Intercessions 
in the Chapel each day at noon. The 
lecturers gave a part of each after- 
noon to individual conferences with 
members of the group and dealt with 


A SERMON BY 


this last 
Gore preached each Sunday morn- 
ing at Grosvenor Chapel, South 
Audley Street, London. Technically 
this church is known as the ‘‘Chapel 
of Ease’’ of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square (famous, perhaps chiefly, for 


During August, Bishop 
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the various 
brought. 

If the College of Preachers had 
done nothing more than make possible 
this Conference it would have earned 
the gratitude of the whole Church. 
Having made possible six previous 
similar conferences and many smaller 
conferences and having brought di- 
rectly within its sphere of influence 
more than a thousand clergy, it de- 
serves that gratitude in richest meas- 
ure. It deserves the Church’s grati- 
tude and the Church’s prayers. 

—J. WiLson Sutton. 


questions which they 


BISHOP GORE 


its weddings). Practically it is under 
the independent charge of the Rev- 
erend Francis Underhill, warden of 
Liddon House, which is close by. It 
serves as a most useful, and much 
used centre of devotion and instrue- 
tion, without parochial organizations 
or activities. In recent years, Bishop 
Gore has made it the chief scene of 
his personal ministry and is often in 
its pulpit. 

On Sunday, August 16th, his sub- 
ject was ‘‘Grace.’’ The sermon, both 
in form and substance, was so admir- 
able that even a short summary should 
make homiletic study. The Bishop’s 
preaching (usually wholly without 
notes) is marked by the clear articula- 
tion of his thought. Listening is a 
delight, and remembering, if one has 
listened, almost an automatic process.* 

The text, taken from the Epistle for the 
Day, was: ‘‘By the grace of God, I am 
what I am.’’ The summary follows: 

1. Our chief teachers of Grace are St. 
Paul and St. Augustine; both were 
‘“hounded” by the Grace of God, ‘‘till 
brought to bay;’’ one on the Damascus 


road; the other, under the fig-tree at 
Milan. 


*To the writer of this summary, not to the 
preacher, belongs responsibility for possible errors 
or false emphasis. Ruthless condensation (espe- 
cially from memory, with no notes taken at the 
time) is dangerous business. But the danger seems 
worth taking if thereby a spiritual benefit may be 
shared with others. 
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2, Already there was a two-fold tradi- 
tion, ‘‘grace’’ meaning (a) for the 
Greeks, the beauty and glory of nature 
and life: (b) for the Jews, God’s 
favor and merey to His people. In 
Christian faith both ideas were fused 
and fulfilled in the Person and teaching 
of our Lord. : 


Passing over here two chief contro- 
versies: (a) how reconcile God’s will 
and man’s freedom: (b) how explain 
Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist: 
noting in passing, that logic, however 
admirable in dialectic, fails in inter- 
preting experience; the Christian doc- 
trine of grace has four central points: 
First: the love and goodness of God. 
Not merely that He is loving, but that 
love is the ground of His being: and 
therefore of His whole creation. This 
appears incredible apart from our 
Lord, Who stakes all upon it. If it be 
false, He was self-deluded, an impostor. 
Everything in Christian faith hangs 
on it. 


Second: Man’s absolute dependence. 
He has nothing that he has not re- 
ceived. (This is substantiated by the 
best science and philosophy). Each 
impulse, each activity is given, stirred, 
sustained by grace. It is hard for us, 
of Anglo-Saxon tradition, not to claim 
something as of our merit or accom- 
plishment. But all pride falls before 
grace. 


Third: God’s strict impartiality. 

He has no favorites: each counts as 
one and no one as more than one. 
‘‘There are diversities of gifts, but 
the same Spirit.” Each part, or unit, 
is equally required by, and meant to 
fit into, the whole. Grace aims at unity 
in diversity. ‘‘In Christ Jesus there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, ete.’’ 


Fourth: the necessity of cooperation. 
Nothing is so unscriptural as the no- 
tion that grace works in us mechani- 
cally; except the other notion that 
grace is insufficient to cure all sin: to 
make us ‘‘Christ-like.’’ The Blessed 
Virgin illustrates this. She is ‘‘ blessed 
among women,’’ ‘‘and full of grace,’’ 
but not apart from her fulness of re- 
sponse: ‘‘Be it unto me according to 
Thy word.’’ 

So outlined, our faith in grace should 
give large heartedness and large mind- 
edness. Much controversy, as e. g. be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant, is need- 
less, opposing to each other aspects of 
truth which are really complementary. 
International, social, economie  diffi- 
culties, no less than the problems of 
our private lives, find solution in the 
Christian faith in the Gospel of God’s 
grace. 

The Bishop is very calm and quiet 
in the pulpit, almost without gesture, 
and with only slight inflections of the 
voice. He exemplifies, in a singular 
degree, the ideal of teaching sermons: 
sermons, that is, which reach the af- 
fections and the will through the intel- 
ligence. There is a paramount need 
of just this kind of preaching in 
America. That is why a study of 
Bishop Gore’s method should be fruit- 
ful for us. The crowning power of his 
preaching, when all is said, lies not so 
much in his breadth and depth of in- 
tellect as in a haunting impression of 
simplicity, sincerity and _ sanctity. 
this great triad of homiletie virtues is 
within the reach of the humblest 
preacher of God’s Word. 


FROM THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Some recent acquisitions of the Li- 


ar- 
may be 


brary of the College of Preachers, 
ranged in subject groups, 
summarized as follows: 


I Christianity as the Fulfillment 
of Religion: 
1. Elementary 
Religious 
Durkheim. 
Sacrifice in the Old Testa- 
ment—by B. B. Gray. 
The Quest of the Ages—by 


the 
Emile 


Forms of 


Life—by 


A. E. Haydon, Professor of 
History of Religion, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Four Stages of Greek Reli- 
gion—by Gilbert Murray. 
An Economie and Social His- 
tory of the Middle Ages—by 
James W. Thompson. 

The Universality of Christ— 
by William Temple, Arch- 
bishop of York. 


The above are some of the books 
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recommended by the Reverend D. A. 
McGregor, D. D., leader of the Confer- 
ence held from June Ist to 6th, 1931. 
Dr. McGregor is the head of the de- 
partment of Dogmatic Theology and 
Philosophy of Religion in the West- 
ern Theological Seminary at Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

These titles suggest a loosely-con- 
nected line of reading in what might 
be termed the comparative method in 
the study of Religion. It is all won- 
derfully summed up in the last volume 
on the list, ‘‘The Universality of 
Christ,’’ by the Archbishop of York. 

II Ideals and Methods of Preach- 

ing: 

1. Craftsmen of the Soul—by 
Glenn Atkins. 

2. Creative Preaching—by G. B. 
Oxnam. 

3. The High Calling—by J. H. 
Jowett. 

The second group includes some of 
the books at the annual Summer Con- 
ference, June 8th to 13th, 1931, on 
the Message and Method in Preaching. 
The volume first-named is made up of 
sermons by the Reverend Glenn At- 
kins, Professor of Homiletiecs at the 
Auburn Seminary (Presbyterian) who 
so ably conducted the course. A new 
life of Cardinal Newman by Professor 
Atkins is also one of our valued ac- 
cessions. 

‘*Creative Preaching’’ is a_ series 
of lectures by several leaders in Chris- 
tian life and thought. 

‘“‘The High Calling,’’ by the Rev- 
erend Dr. Jowett, consists of medita- 
tions on the Epistle to the Philippians. 
III The Norm of Christian Ethies in 

Modern Life: 

1. The New Quest—by Rufus M. 
Jones, Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Haverford College. 
Fundamentals of Ethies—by 
W. M. Urban, Professor of 
Philosophy, Yale University. 
Christian Ethies and Modern 
Problems—by W. R. Inge, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, London. 
God’s Plan—by Michael Bol- 
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ton Furse, Bishop of St. Al- 
bans. 

Theology in Relation to Present- 

Day Thought: 

1. The Scientific Temper in Reli- 
gion—by Fr. P. N. Waggett, 
S.S.J.E. 

Religion in Europe and the 
World Crisis—by C. E. Os- 
borne, Rector of Wallsend, 
England. 

Some Postulates of a Chris- 
tian Philosophy—by H. M. 
Relton, Professor of Dogmat- 
ic Theology, King’s College, 
London. 

Essays in Positive Theology— 
by T. A. Lacey, Canon of 
Woreester. 

The Doctrine of God—by J. 
K. Mozley, Published by the 
S.P.C.K. 

6. Eternal Life—by Baron Von 
Hugel. 

The third and fourth groups are 
made up largely of books suggested or 
discussed in the Summer Conference. 
‘*God’s Plan,’’ by the Bishop of St. 
Albans, has long been on our shelves 
and is so much in demand that we 
have recently added another copy. 
The Bishop will conduct two confer- 
ences at the College of Preachers in 
October after his return from the 
General Convention in Denver. 

The books of the last group will be 
found of unusual interest, culminating 
in the profound study of ‘‘ Eternal 
Life,’’ by Baron von Hugel. 

E. B. N. 
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ECHOES FROM THE JUNE CONFERENCE 


That the National Cathedral is very 
much more than a great, incomplete 
building operation may be grasped by 
anyone who will stand in Woodley 
Road; for there, in the shadow of the 
great Choir, is the College of Preach- 
ers, a living, working power rapidly 
spreading its influence amongst the 
younger clergy of the Church. And 
the College is an integral part of the 
Cathedral’s life. 

The Conference that met from June 
Ist to June 6th was, I suppose, like 
the others that have gone on during 
the last six years, but it had its own 
special subject, and it certainly had 
its own particular atmosphere. 

What strikes one most forcibly 
about these Conferences is the perfec- 
tion of their technique. Twenty-six 
Priests were gathered from the four 
corners of the country for four and a 
half days of highly concentrated work ; 
yet there was no trace of strain, of 
hurry, of pressure. From the quiet 
Eucharist at 7:15 until 10 at night 
the carefully arranged daily schedule 
seemed to be the most natural thing 
imaginable,—devotion, instruction, con- 
ference following each other with a 
certain quiet inevitability that is quite 
clearly the fruit of much thought and 
prayer. 

The Conference leader was the Rev- 
erend Daniel A. MacGregor, Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology at the Western 
Theological Seminary at Evanston. In 
recalling the freshness, the verve and 
the power of Dr. MacGregor’s lectures 
one ventures to suggest that his 
Chair should be ‘‘Dynamie Theology”’ 
and that the laity, as well as the clergy, 


should have aecess to his classes. The 
title of the course was ‘‘ Christianity 
as the Fulfillment of Religion’’ and 
it is enough to say that Dr. Mace- 
Gregor made two such traditionally 
dry subjects as Dogmatics and Com- 
parative Religion not only interesting 
but actually exciting. At the closing 
Conference one of the clergy said: 
‘*Six months hence our preaching will 
show what these lectures have meant.’’ 
One is reminded of the old story about 
Cicero and Demosthenes.  Cicero’s 
hearers came away saying what a 
great orator he was: but Demosthenes’ 
audiences cried out ‘‘Let us go at once 
and fight Philip.’’ The Warden’s daily 
Meditations searched our consciences 
and brought us into the Presence of 
Him in whose saving work we are en- 
gaged,—each Meditation being a facet 
in the bright jewel of our Master’s 
preaching. The cumulative effect of 
these Conferences is bound to be very 
great. Clergy of all sorts and of all 
types find themselves at once in a 
group intent upon the same carefully 
planned routine of prayer, of study, 
of fellowship. Nobody knows or cares 
who is ‘‘broad”’ or ‘‘high’’ or ‘‘low.’’ 
All feel at once the spirit of the place; 
all value the privileges of these Con- 
ferences; all are determined to ‘‘buy 
up the opportunity.’’ So it is that 
while stone is laid upon stone in the 
noble Cathedral, the inner living 
meaning and power of it is already 
coming to be known and felt through 
its College of Preachers as of course 
also through its schools and its mani- 
fold worship and work. 
JOHN MOCKRIDGE. 
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A PRAYER FOR THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who through thy Holy Apostle Saint Paul hast 
O taught us that faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the word of God; 


gospel of thy grace, that many may be brought to the knowledge of thy truth, 
and built up in the communion of thy holy Church, and so thy Name be glorified 
and thy Kingdom enlarged; who livest and reignest with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, one God, world without end. 


[A PRAYER FOR THE COLLEGE OF PREACHE 
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Amen, 


Grant to thy servants in this College so truly and effectually to preach the j 
a 
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The Cathedral At General Convention 


S this issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE 
goes to press, there is oppor- 
tunity to mention only briefly 

the program followed by the Bishop 
of Washington and his associates in 
presenting an interesting report of 
progress at the General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church held 
in Denver, Colorado, from September 
16th to 30th. Because the develop- 
ments which are going forward on 
Mount Saint Alban lend themselves so 
beautifully to the art of photography, 
pictures were used, in the main, for 
reviewing the remarkable progress 
made in various phases of the Cathe- 
dral undertaking since the General 
Convention met in the Nation’s Capital 
three years ago this autumn. The 
Cathedral exhibit in the Brown-Palace 
Hotel, which was visited by hundreds 
of friends including many members of 
the National Cathedral Association, 
is shown in the illustration on the 
opposite page. 


In the interested groups gathered 


in front of the Cathedral pictures 
each evening, one could observe mem- 
bers of the House of Bishops, clergy 
who had attended conferences at the 
College of Preachers, missionaries from 
foreign lands, who wished to take 
back to the native peoples committed to 
their care a vivid story of what the 
Cathedral will mean in the life of the 
American Republic, members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and residents of 


“HOPES THE WORK MAY GO FORWARD UNLET AND 
UNHINDERED” 


RESOLVED, the House of Deputies concurring, That the General Convention ex- 
press to the Bishop of Washington and his co-workers its hearty felicitations upon the 
splendid progress made in the building of the Cathedral in the Capital of the Nation, 
as well as its deep interest in the unique work of the College of Preachers, an institu- 
tion which widely ministers to the clergy of the Church, and assures the Bishop and 
Chapter of Washington Cathedral that it earnestly hopes the work now in process may 
go forward unlet and unhindered to the end that this witness to Christ in the Capital 
of the Republic may be brought speedily to completion. 
tember 30, 1931, by the General Convention in session in Denver, Colorado.) 
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Denver, many of whom were obtaining 
information about Washington Cathe- 
dral for the first time. The Bishop of 
Washington and Mrs. Freeman were 
frequently on hand to greet the visitors 
and the Editor of THe CATHEDRAL AGE 
had the privilege of being on duty in 
this corner of the general headquarters 
all during the Convention. 

The showing of a talking motion 
picture by General John J. Pershing, 
Chairman of the National Committee 
for Washington Cathedral, was one of 
the features of the dinner given by 
Bishop Freeman and his associates to 
members of the House of Bishops and 
other friends at the Denver Club on 
September 21st. Those present were 
stirred deeply by General Pershing’s 
emphasis on the importance of the 
Cathedral as a Witness for Christ in 
the Capital of the Nation. Among 
the speakers were the Presiding 
Bishop, the Bishop of Colorado and 
the Bishop of Central New York. 

During the closing hours of the 
Convention, a generous endorsement 
of Washington Cathedral and its asso- 
ciated agencies for Christian service 
notably the College of Preachers—was 
passed unanimously by both the House 
of Bishops and the House of Deputies. 
The resolution is reproduced at the 
bottom of this page for the informa- 
tion and encouragement of all mem- 
bers of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation. 


(Resolution passed on Sep- 
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Canterbury Commemorates 


Her Great Past* 


ERY cordially do I welcome you to Canterbury Cathedral and to our 
Commemoration Festival. I welcome you, indeed, as one who has him- 
self but newly come to this lovely spot, and who has much to learn. 


And yet those two musical words “Canterbury Cathedral” have long been 
familiar to you and to me alike. They carry us back to our extremest youth; 
I at least fail to recall a time before I heard them. Very naturally too, for the 
words, and the reality which stands behind them, are built into the very fibre of 
our lives. They run like golden threads through eight centuries of English his- 
tory, and conduct us back to the rock whence we were hewn. 


View the matter as we may, Canterbury thrills us. 


Think of her beauty. We must travel far before we find her equal; and I 
speak as one, who in Europe at least has travelled very far and very wide and 
through a quarter of a century in quest of just this kind of beauty. Let these 
grey walls and pinnacled towers, set in green lawns and amid wide-spreading 
trees, tell their own tale as you approach them; and let the march of columns, 
the glow of glass and the stately play of light and shade take up the story as you 
pass within; and then listen to the echoes in a thousand small and intimate beau- 
ties which beseige you on every hand without and within. Canterbury speaks 
with a language all her own, and no words can match her eloquence. 


Think again of her history. Here the story of English Christianity is retold | 
in epitome. Turn where you may, the memorials of mighty Churchmen kindle } 
the fires of our imagination; men bold and wise and good; men who lavished 
all they had and all ‘they were upon the service of God and through the Church 
they loved. 

But pre-eminent over all its other stirring qualities we find ourselves most 
deeply moved by the spiritual significance of this wonderful Church. For eight 
hundred years it has stood, a silent and a mighty witness to the world of eternal 
realities; and to that transcendent end it blends all its glorious compound of 
strength and mystery and beauty. Here, through the centuries, men have prayed 
to One more real to them than any outward thing, and more near than hands or 
feet or breathing. As we look at this complex but harmonious whole, presenting 
itself majestically to the outward eye; and as we pass through it to a perception 
of the unseen world which breaks upon the inner soul, we understand afresh that 
they build best even in this world whose eyes stretch out beyond it. 


Treat, then, this heritage of ours, of yours and mine, with reverence. Kneel 
and pray in meditation, as millions before you have knelt and prayed, right down 
the long years of our history. Help us to make and keep Canterbury as some- 
thing other, and far greater, than a mere lovely monument of a vanished past. 
Join with us in our endeavor to send forth its voice still ringing true to its age- 
long mission, consumed with an all-absorbing passion for a spread of the knowl- 
edge of the vision of God, and of His call to rightness of living, throughout 
England, throughout our Colonies, and on and beyond to men of every race and 
colour and tongue. 

HEWLETT JOHNSON, 
Dean of Canterbury. 


*Foreword by the Dean of Canterbury in program for “(Commemoration Week” celebrated by 
the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral, from July 22nd to 25th, 1931. 
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THE PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND AT HIS HOME CATHEDRAL 


Archbishop Lang enters Canterbury Cathedral for Commemoration Week Service 


i is i i i 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER COMMENTS ON THE SERVICE 


j ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ echoed in the vaulted ceilings of Canterbury 
Cathedral this afternoon at the service in honor of the Friends of Canterbury Society 
in America, which is pledged to help preserve the historic building. The ceremony was 
j attended by 300 American citizens. 

The great organ pealed as the procession of the visitors entered by the west gate. 
; Ray Atherton, United States Chargé d’Affaires, walked with the High Sheriff of Kent, 
| followed by Albert Halstead, American Consul General in London, and representatives 
j of the British and United States navy and army, sheriffs and mayors. 

Then another procession advanced with the solemnity of princes of the Church. 
Boys bore golden crosses before scarlet-robed priests, with the venerable Archbishop 
j of Canterbury as the chief figure, followed by deans and canons, 

j The Archbishop, preaching from the text ‘‘Look unto the rock from which you 
were hewn,” welcomed the Americans as coming home tc the traditional home of the 
English faith. He paid tribute to President Hoover’s courageous effort to promote world 
| brotherhood and deplored that the response had not been more swift and spontaneous. 
j He uttered a call to both sides of the Atlantic for resolute Christian citizenship. 

§ A tea party was held afterward in the cathedral garden, where Bishops in top- 
| hats and gaiters mingled with smart New Yorkers and gold laced. officials with school 
teachers from the mid-West. The Archbishop, in purple silk cassock and skulleap, 
with his snowy locks flying in the breeze, resembled a prelate of the Middle Ages, this 
| illusion being heightened by the perfect setting of the ancient green walls, with sun- 
| light dappling the green turf and the old-fashioned bushes of lavender. 

j Later the visitors saw the scene of Thomas a Becket’s martyrdom, which was 
rivalled in attraction only by the chair of St. Augustine. They also viewed the arch- 
deacon’s house, which formerly was used for lodgings for pilgrims to Canterbury. 

t 


Lo EE 


(Special cable dispatch from London to the New York Times, July 24, 1931.) 
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National Women’s Committee Notes 


HE summer months have wit- 

nessed continued activity on the 

part of the National Women’s 
Committee for Washington Cathedral. 
With the coming of warm weather en- 
deavors intensified rather than slack- 
ened. The primary aim was the en- 
rollment of committee officers and 
members in states yet to be completely 
organized although units of the or- 
ganization already functioning con- 
tinued their interest and made plans 
for the autumn. 

Mrs. William Adams Brown, Na- 
tional Chairman, after developing a 
summer program, sailed for a few 
months’ holiday in Europe. While in 
England and France she conferred 
with American residents there con- 
cerning possibilities of a European 
gift through the committee. It is be- 
lieved that a group of American 
women in Europe will organize with 
this purpose in view as a result of her 
efforts. Although separated by the 
ocean, Mrs. Brown maintained con- 
stant contact with the work of the 
committees in the United States by 
letter and cable. 

During June, Mr. Humphrey F. 
Redfield, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, traveled extensively in the Middle 
West and South for interviews with 
officers and prospective chairmen. His 
trip, which began on June 16, included 
visits to Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Des Moines, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Cincinnati, Chattanooga and Wash- 
ington. Conferences were held with 
one Regional Chairman, six State 
Chairmen, and prospective Chairmen 
for five states. He reported that 
gracious receptions were accorded to 
him everywhere as a representative of 
the Cathedral and. declared on _ his 
return that a spirit of genuine inter- 
est and devotion toward the under- 
taking was in evidence in all com- 
munities visited. 

At the present writing Mr. Redfield 
is at Denver, where he is to continue 
his interviews with women interested 
in the Cathedral who are attending 
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the General Convention. 
ber 19th, Mrs. Harper Sibley, of 
Rochester, N. Y., Vice-Chairman of 
the National Women’s Committee, en- 
tertained at a luncheon at the Junior 
League at Denver in honor of Bishop 
and Mrs. Freeman. Officers, members 
and prospective associates of the com- 
mittee were among the guests. Brief 
addresses concerning the Cathedral 
and its relation to the entire Church 
were delivered by Bishop Freeman and 
others. 

State committees, that have been 
notably active during recent weeks, 
have included Maine under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Robert Hallowell 
Gardiner, Jr., of Gardiner; Missouri 
under the leadership of Mrs. Henry 
C. Burr of Kansas City, and Pennsyl- 
vania directed by Mrs. Charles M. Lea 
of Devon. Many of the gifts being 
received through the Missouri Com- 
mittee are to be applied toward a 
stone which will be placed in the 
North Porch in memory of Mrs. 
Zerelda Woodstock. 

Virginia women, organizing under 
the direction of Mrs. George Barnett, 
plan for activities during the autumn 
and winter. Two meetings in behalf 
of the Cathedral already are planned. 
One will be held on October 29, at 
the home of Mrs. Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, Sr., in Winchester; the other is 
to take place in Roanoke at the home 
of Mrs. B. B. Fairfax. Mrs. Robert 
Barton, Virginia Vice-Chairman, and 
Mrs. Frederic T. Hall, Roanoke Chair- 
man of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation, are in charge of the details 
of the two functions. 


On Septem. 


Since the publication of the Mid- 
summer issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE 


the following additions have been 
made to the roster of state and local 
officers : 
Alabama — State Chairman: Mrs. 
Crawford Johnson, Birmingham. 
California — State Chairman: 
Spencer Smith. 


Mrs. 
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Connecticut—Loeal Chairman: Mrs. 
Frank Presbrey of Greenwich. 

Georgia—Loeal Chairman: Mrs. C. 
C. Harrold of Macon. 

Indiana—Loeal Chairman: Mrs. A. 
W. Brady of Anderson. 

Maine—Local Chairmen: Mrs. E. N. 
Lippincott, Brunswick; Mrs. Charles 
Babb, Camden; Mrs. Judson Briggs, 
Caribou; Mrs. P. P. Burleigh, Houl- 
ton; Mrs. Alice Richards, Newcastle; 
Mrs. Samuel Bray, Old Town; Mrs. 
Thomas Clark, Orono; Mrs. A. H. 
Lennox, Wiscasset. 

Maryland — State Chairman: 
Robert Garrett of Baltimore. 

Michigan—Honorary Vice-Chairmen 
for Michigan: Mrs. Russell A. Alger, 
Grosse Pointe; Mrs. William T. Bar- 
bour, Bloomfield Hills; Mrs. James 
Edgar, Detroit; Mrs. Henry Ford, 


Mrs. 


Dearborn; Mrs. Miller, 
Grosse Pointe; Mrs. John S. New- 
berry, Grosse Pointe; Mrs. Herman 
Page, Detroit; Mrs. Charles B. War- 
ren, Grosse Pointe. 

Nebraska — State Chairman: Mrs. 
Alexander H. Richardson, Omaha. 
Mrs. 


Sidney T. 


Tennessee—State Chairman: 
George H. Patten, Chattanooga. 

Utah—State Chairman: Mrs. A. E. 
Kimball of Salt Lake City. 

Virginia — State Chairman: Mrs. 
George Barnett, Rappahannock Coun- 
ty; Honorary Vice-Chairman for Vir- 
ginia: Mrs. Richard Evelyn Byrd, Sr.; 
Vice-Chairmen: Mrs. C. A. S. Sin- 
clair, Alexandria; Mrs. Robert Barton 
Winchester. 

Wyoming — State Chairman: Mrs. 
A. Abbott Hastings of Ethete. 


ENTHUSIASTIC MEETING HELD IN MAINE 


Enthusiastic interest in the building 
of Washington Cathedral and in the 
activities of the National Women’s 
Committee was voiced by men and 


women of prominence from 24 Maine 


communities at a meeting held on 
August 19 at ‘‘Oaklands,’’ the historic 
estate of the Gardiner family of Gar- 
diner, Maine. More than 250 persons 
attended as guests of Mrs. Robert Hal- 
lowell Gardiner, Sr., and Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Hallowell Gardiner, Jr. 

Notable was the presence of the 
Honorable William Tudor Gardiner, 
Governor of Maine, who speaking 
briefly said : 

‘“‘T am glad to join in this meeting 
and receive news of the progress of 
the great building in our National 
Capital designed to be expressive of 
the true religious spirit of the people 
of these United States. 

‘*As eitizens of the State of Maine 
we take great pride in the beauty of 
our National Capital and we realize 
that the Cathedral will bring a notable 
addition to that city. It will consti- 
tute a national shrine. It will be a 
visible proof of the dedication of man- 
kind to the work of God.”’ 


The Right Reverend Benjamin 
Brewster, Bishop of Maine; the Rev- 
erend Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Canon 
of Washington Cathedral, and Dr. 
Kenneth C. M. Sills, President of 
Bowdoin College, were the other 
speakers. Mrs. Robert Hallowell Gar- 
diner, Jr., State Chairman for the Na- 
tional Women’s Committee, presided. 

Clearer understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Cathedral and its purpose 
were inspired by the message of Canon 
Stokes, which was concerned with de- 
seriptions of the work on Mount Saint 
Alban and an explanation of the ideals 
that have motivated thousands of men 
and women throughout the land to 
contribute toward its progress. Bishop 
Brewster and President Sills spoke 
eloquently in endorsement of the un- 
dertaking. 

The meeting took place in the open- 
air in the shade of a great oak tree 
with the historic old stone mansion, 
which has been the home of the Gar- 
diner family since 1807, as a charming 
background. In his talk, Dr. Stokes 
declared that the meeting could not 
have been held under more delightful 
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or appropriate auspices. He also paid 
reverent tribute to the memory of 
Robert Hallowell Gardiner, one of the 
most active laymen of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Prior to the meeting the speakers, 
guests of honor, and members of Mrs. 
Gardiner’s committee, including nine 
local chairmen, were entertained at a 
buffet luncheon. ‘Tea was served on 
the lawn at the conclusion of the ad- 
dresses. Mrs. William Tudor Gardi- 
ner, wife of the Governor, poured. She 


Hallowell, and Mrs. Kenneth C. M. 
Sills, of Brunswick. 

Recent acceptances of membership 
on the National Women’s Committee 
in Maine have included Mrs. Kenneth 
C. M. Sills, Brunswick, as Vice-Chair- 
man and Treasurer; and the following 
Community Chairmen: Mrs. Charles 
Babb, for Camden; Mrs. Judson 
Briggs, for Caribou; Mrs. P. P. Bur- 
leigh, for Houlton; Mrs. Thomas 
Clark, for Orono; Mrs. Samuel Gray, 
for Old Town; Mrs. A. H. Lennox, 
for Wiscasset; Mrs. E. N. Lippincott, 


was assisted by Mrs. D. W. Adams, of 


for Brunswick, and Mrs. Alice Rich- 
Augusta; Mrs. Bertha Vaughan, of 


ards, for Neweastle. 


ht hh tt A RE A 
“THE CATHEDRALS MEASURE” 


AS EXPLAINED BY THE PRIMATE 
HE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, in moving in the House 
of Lords that the Cathedrals Measure be presented for the Royal 
assent, said that beyond all question our cathedrals were one of our 
greatest glories, perhaps our chiefest heritage. Nothing was more re- 
markable in recent history than the revival of the life of our cathedrals in 
every part of the country. The authorities of our cathedrals were eager 
not only to maintain the regular sequence of divine service, but to adapt 
the cathedrals to the needs and desires of a different age, and to make the 
cathedrals real centres of religious life. But the older cathedrals were always ham- 
pered by their statutes. Many of them were still of value, but still more were obsolete 
archaic. Yet it was extremely difficult to know how they were to be changed. 
In many cases even the authority which could change them was doubtful, and long ex- 
perience showed that unless some measure was taken by which the cathedral authorities 
could be assisted in the revising of their old statutes, or the framing of new statutes, 
very little advance could be made. 
Then, again, there was the problem created by the number of new sees which in 
recent years had been formed. There were no fewer than 17 entirely new cathedral 
churches, and, for the most part, those were parish churches, and they had either only 
extremely provisional statutes, or no statutes at all. The present Measure was the 
result of the report of the Commission of Inquiry which sat from 1925 to 1927. It 
had been before the Church Assembly since 1927, and, by judicious amendment, it had 
in its final form been approved by a unanimous vote. 
Going on to describe in detail the provisions of the Measure, which has already been 
before the Commons, the most reverend Primate said that its primary purpose was the 
appointment of a body of Cathedral Commissioners to assist the cathedral authorities 
to revise their statutes, to frame new statutes, and to prepare schemes to enable the 
cathedrals more properly to adapt themselves to the needs and opportunities of the 
present and the future. They were specially charged to have regard to the conditions 
and customs attached to those venerable cathedrals. It was not proposed to set up @ 
body of inquisitors to go round to the cathedrals and impose their own opinions on 
reluctant chapters. It was provided in the Measure that no proceedings could be taken 
with any scheme framed by the Commissioners unless it had received the consent of 
the authorities of the cathedral and of the Bishop of the diocese. Nothing could be 
forced on any of the cathedrals against their will, except in the case of the transfer 
of landed property in the hands of the deans and chapters to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and with regard to the transfer of the property of the minor corporations 
to the cathedral chapter or the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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With Washington Cathedral 


Pilgrims from Far and Near 


i se hh 


A ceremony of unusual significance 
took place in the Bethlehem Chapel on 
September 12th, when the Bishop of Wash- 
ington commissioned two women and two 
men as pilgrim aides of Washington Cathe- 
dral, thus creating a new phase of the Cathe- 
dral’s hospitality, so gladly extended to the 
thousands of visitors and worshipers who 
ascend Mount Saint Alban annually. 

These new staff associates who have the 
privilege of undertaking, so far as is known, 
a pioneer work in the American cathedral 
movement, are Mrs. J. A. Saltsman, Miss 
Iva B. Woodruff, Mr. Wilfred Shears and 
Mr. Ralston Lyon. They were presented by 
Canon John W. Gummere of the Cathedral 
staff who had trained them for this office 
and who is in charge of their work. After 
the reading of appropriate passages from the 
Scriptures and the offering of prayer, Bishop 
Freeman took each candidate by the hand 
and asked among other questions: ‘‘ Will 
you earnestly endeavor so to welcome visitors 
to Washington Cathedral that they may be- 
come reverent pilgrims in the house of their 
God??? 

In authorizing the aides to take up their 
duties Bishop Freeman said ‘‘I commission 
you to the office of a pilgrim aide in Wash- 
ington Cathedral and may the Lord preserve 
thy going out and thy coming in from this 
time forth forever more.’’ Then he pre- 
sented to each an attractive badge in the 
form of an arm band saying: ‘‘Take this 
badge and so wear it that thy Lord when he 
comes may say unto thee ‘I was a stranger 
and ye took me in.’ ’’ 

In a brief address to the pilgrim aides 
Bishop Freeman reminded them that al- 
though the office to which they had been 
commissioned is unique in American Cathe- 
drals, it is not so uncommon in England. 
He spoke of the institution of a similar 
office in Chester where the kindly ministra- 
tions of those appointed to welcome visitors 
have done much to promote a spirit of rev- 
erence among the pilgrims and to make 
Chester Cathedral a place of reverence and 
repose. 

In pointing out that a Cathedral should 
always represent the majesty of God, Bishop 
Freeman said that even if no preacher ever 
mounted the pulpit in Washington Cathedral 
and even if no choir ever sang under its 
Gothic arches, nevertheless this monumental 
building would still become a transcendent 


and articulate symbol of the importance of 
religion in the life of a nation. 

The Bishop charged the pilgrim aides to 
exhibit Christian hospitality to all who enter 
the Cathedral Close without distinction of 
person or creed; he also said that they must 
learn to lose themselves in the spirit of 
worship and thus to create reverence in the 
hearts of those whom they are privileged to 
serve. 

All of the new appointees have had active 
association with the Church. Mrs. Saltsman 
is connected with the Rector’s Aid and other 
organizations in St. Alban’s Parish on the 
Cathedral grounds and has a daughter in the 
senior class at the National Cathedral School. 
Miss Woodruff served the Chureh in the 
missionary district of Porto Rico for a num- 
ber of years. More recently she has been a 
member of the Cathedral office staff. Mr. 
Shears, for many years a lay reader in the 
Diocese of Newfoundland, in Canada, is the 
son of the late rector who served the Diocese 
of Washington for many fruitful years in 
the parishes of Clinton and Forrestville, 
Maryland. Mr. Lyon is a graduate of 
American University and a former student at 
George Washington University. He was 
president of the Church Club in both insti- 
tutions of learning. 

Miss Mary E. Bakewell who is also a 
member of the staff of pilgrim aides was 
unable to attend the service of commission 
because as a delegate from St. John’s parish 
in Washington to the Triennial Convention 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, she was en route 
to Denver, Colorado. 


* i so 


The George Washington Bicenten- 


nial edition of Washington Cathedral 
Guide Book which has just come from the 
press and is now on sale at the Curator’s 
Office, is in many ways the most complete 
and beautifully illustrated story of the 
Cathedral undertaking which has ever been 
issued. With more than 90 photographs and 
architects’ drawings ineluded in its 128 
pages the Guide Book gives to pilgrims and 
other friends of the Cathedral a compre- 
hensive outline of how the Cathedral under- 
taking began, the progress which has been 
made during the last three decades, and the 
plans for further work. This issue contains 
revised sections on the landscape program 
and the College of Preachers edited re- 







































































































































































PILGRIMS ENTERING “THE WAY OF PEACE” 


At south door of Crypts leading to the Bethlehem 
Chapel. 








spectively by Mrs. Bratenahl and 
Rhinelander. The price of the Guide Book 
is 50e or 60¢ including postage. It is com- 
mended to readers of THE CATHEDRAL AGE as 
an appropriate Christmas gift either to those 
who have not yet had the privilege of visit- 


Bishop 


ing Mount Saint Alban or to others who 
wish to be kept in touch with the work 
which is going forward on the Cathedral 
hillside. 

+ * + 


How visitors and pilgrims to Wash- 
ington Cathedral are expanding the 
ranks of the National Cathedral Association 
is graphically described by L. W. Felter, of 
Canon City, Colorado, in a letter he had pub- 
lished in the Record of that city: 

‘*PDuring a visit to Washington, D. C., a 
couple of weeks ago,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I put 
Canon City on the map at the National Ca- 
thedral, now being built there by the Epis- 
ecopal Church of the United States. Churches, 
corporations or individuals in any part of the 
country making a contribution to the Cathe- 
dral building fund are permitted to drive a 
nail in a huge map of the United States 
to mark the place where they are located. 
There was no nail in the map to designate 
the location of Canon City and I de- 
cided to make a gift to the construction 
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fund and put one in to represent it. The 
National Cathedral is destined to be a 
notable structure, one of the largest and 
finest ecclesiastical buildings in America.,* * * 
The body of the late President Woodrow 
Wilson is buried in its erypt. The Cathe- 
dral is perhaps about one-third completed.’’ 
* * + 

The ninth grade from Bethesda-Chevy. 
Chase Junior and Senior High School 
passed an interesting morning recently at Wash- 
ington Cathedral. This was the second annual 
pilgrimage of the class with Miss Burton as 
their escort. The class became a member of 
the National Cathedral Association, and will 
read JHE CATHEDRAL AGE with more in- 
terest because they have been able to see the 
Cathedral they are helping to build. 

* Sy Sy 

Seeds from the Cedars of Lebanon in 
the Bishop’s Garden have been planted 
in a city park opposite the Masonic Temple 
at Atlantic City. They were presented to 
Benjamin Bachrach in honor of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as Grand Tall Cedar of the 
Atlantic City Forest, Tall Cedars of Lebanon, 
by the Reverend Robert Lee Lewis. 

The Tall Cedars is a Masonic organization. 
Members have evinced interest in the build- 
ing of Washington Cathedral and many have 
provided for perfect ashlars through the 
Cathedral’s Masonic Committee of which 
the Reverend Mr. Lewis is Field Secretary. 





3 We ak 


TALL CEDARS OF LEBANON VISIT WASH- 
INGTON CATHEDRAL 
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Early in August 60 students of the 
Illinois State Normal University at- 
tended evensong in Bethlehem Chapel. Upon 
special request, prayers were offered for 
their Alma Mater. The group became a 
member of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion and THE CATHEDRAL AGE will go to the 
Library of the university. 

* * * 

One hundred and sixty-five high 
school students from Spartansburg, S. 
Carolina, who came to Washington under the 
auspices of the Spartansburg Herald-Journal, 
were interested pilgrims at Washington Ca- 
thedral. So impressed were they that they 
made an offering of a stone to be placed in 
the fabrie of the Cathedral in memory of 
Melville E. Stone, former general manager 
of the Associated Press, who is buried in 
the Bethlehem Chapel. 

* * *k 

In July visitors from 41 states in 
the United States of America regis- 
tered in the Curator’s Office, while the for- 
eign countries represented on the Visitors’ 
Book were Sweden, Porto Rico, China, Eng- 
land, Canada, Scotland and Argentina. 

* ey * 

A wreath was placed on the tomb 
of the late President Woodrow Wilson 
in Bethlehem Chapel recently by J. C. Smuts, 
President, and Miss Amy Hemingway Jones, 
director of the British Universities League 
of Nations’ Society. They were accompanied 
by 28 other members of the society, who 
made a five-day visit to Washington, under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace. 


Journeying thousands of miles to 
Washington from Sydney, Australia, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Bryce were most en- 
thusiastic about Washington Cathedral, at 
which they passed an entire afternoon dur- 
ing their stay in the National Capital. The 
Washington Star, commenting on their visit, 
stated: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Bryce were particu- 
larly impressed by the beautiful location of 
the Cathedral, by the fine gardens and by 
the fact that the great church is being 
built by the people of the nation. The tomb 
of Bishop Satterlee they praised as one of 
the finest examples of monumental art they 
had ever seen.’’ Leaving the Cathedral, 
Mrs. Bryce said: ‘‘I have been in Washing- 
ton three times, and I have wondered whether 
I should ever wish to return. But now that 
I have seen this wonderful work here on 
Mount Saint Alban I know I shall want to 
come back to see the Cathedral finished.’’ 


+ i * 
young pilgrims, Gordon 
Wasdorp, Roger M. MHanish and 


Chester E. Klee, of Rochester, New York, 
visited Washington Cathedral this summer. 
After their return home they were invited 
by the editor of the Rochester Democrat- 
Chronicle to write a story of their pilgrim- 
age to the historic battlefields of the South 
and Washington, D. C. 

In this story, one of the authors declared: 
‘‘Entering the Capital Sunday afternoon, 
we were startled by the magnificence of 
Washington Cathedral. It is tremendous in 
Gothie architecture, and when completed will 
vie with any of the old cathedrals in Europe. 
In the Bethlehem Chapel we paid reverence 
before the tombs of Woodrow Wilson and 
Admiral Dewey.’’ 


Three 


FRIENDS OF CHESTER CATHEDRAL CHOOSE UNIQUE BADGE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Coin or medal showing a 14th Century Pilgrim in quaint costume is sent with certificate to all annual 
donors. 
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Photo by RB. J. Bonde & Sons 
MEMORIAL TABLET UNVEILED AT WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL LIBRARY 


Mrs. Violet Blair Janin unveils bronze tablet in memory of her mother, Mary Jesup Blair, at the entrance 

to the Memorial Wing of the Cathedral Library. This portion of the Library was opened in 1927 as the 

result of the generous gift of Mrs. Janin. Standing at the left of the donor in this photograph is the 
Reverend G. Freeland Peter, D.D., Canon and Chancellor of the Cathedral. 





Cathedral Echoes from 
Many Lands 


hs 


A bronze memorial tablet was unveiled 
recently at the entrance to the memorial 
wing of Washington Cathedral Library, the 
gift by Mrs. Violet Blair Janin, placed 
there in honor of Mrs. Mary Jesup Blair, 
her mother, in whose memory the first unit 
of Washington Cathedral Library was given 
by Mrs. Janin. 

The order of service for the dedication of 
the tablet to Mrs. Blair was read by the 
Reverend Dr. G. Freeland Peter, Canon and 
Chancellor of Washington Cathedral. Mrs. 
Janin pulled aside the flag draped over the 
tablet. 


The first wing of the Cathedral Library, 
built as the result of the gift of Mrs. Janin, 
was opened in 1927. The reading room in 
this wing is patterned after a gentleman’s 
oak paneled library of the Tudor period. It 
makes available to clergy and special stu- 
dents 20,000 volumes now owned by Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

* . * 

The Very Reverend Frederick 
Dwelly has been appointed by His Majesty 
The King, first Dean of Liverpool. The 
new Dean was educated at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and ordained Deacon in 


William 


Bonde & Sons 


Photo by R. J. 
A GENEROUS FRIEND OF THE CATHEDRAL PAYS TRIBUTE TO HER MOTHER 


A close-up view of the dignified tablet unveiled by Mrs. Violet Blair Janin in memory of her mother, 
Mary Jesup Blair, in the entrance to the Memorial Wing of Washington Cathedral Library. The inscrip- 
tion reads as follows: ‘“To the Glory of God and in memory of Mary Jesup Blair, December 7, 1826-June 6, 


1914, 


Many daughters have done virtuously but thou excellest them all.” 
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1906, and priest a year later. After hold- 
ing curacies at Windermere and Cheltenham 
he was Vicar of St. Emanuel’s, Southport, 
from 1916 until 1926, when he was appointed 
Canon Residentiary and Ceremoniarius at 
Liverpool Cathedral. 

Deeply read in liturgiology, Dean Dwelly 
is the author of ‘‘Acts of Devotion’’ and 
was largely instrumental in the compilation 
of ‘*Songs of Praise,’’ two books which have 
largely contributed to the movement towards 
a higher standard of worship which is now 
so marked in the Church of England, 

As a planner of services for great oc- 
casions Dean Dwelly has already shown re- 
markable gifts. In his new office he will 
have still further scope for developing his 
ideas for bringing the services of the church 
into closer contact with modern life and for 
deepening their devotional atmosphere. 


* * * 


The Right Reverend James DeWolf Perry, 
D.D., presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, and a member of the Chapter of 
Washington Cathedral, has been re-elected 
president of the Rhode Island Society of the 
Cincinnati. 

* * * 

The annual Knights Templar service at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York City, was attended by 600 Knights, 
representing twenty-seven commanderies. The 
Reverend Henry Howard, D.D., pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, delivered 
the sermon and the Very Reverend Milo H. 
Gates, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral, gave the 
commemoration of the order. 


* * * 


St. Albans, The National Cathedral School 
for Boys, concluded its 2lst year last June, 
Of the ten students graduated at com- 
mencement, every one qualified for the 
university of his choice. Richard George 
Fletcher, Jr., was awarded the Harvard Uni- 
versity Scholarship from the District of 
Columbia; Robert Adolph Mattern was simi- 
larly recognized by the Yale University 
Club of the District, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton Van Keuren, Jr., received the William 
P. Henzley Scholarship at the University of 
Pennsylvania for qualifying second among 
all scholarship competitors entering Pennsyl- 
vania by College Board Examinations. The 
remaining seven entered the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, N. Y., 
George Washington University, Leland Stan- 
ford University, University of North Caro- 
lina, Norwich University, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Princeton University. 

For the fifth consecutive year the boys 
qualified in 85 per cent of all examinations 
taken where the School’s consent was given. 

Five new members have been added to the 
St. Albans faculty. They include Thomas J. 
Barlow, former Assistant Headmaster of 


St. Luke’s School, New Canaan, Conn; 
Chester Harrison, from the Buckley School 
in New York City, and Lloyd C. Mathers, 
These gentlemen become masters of First 
Form, A Form and Choir Form respece- 
tively. In the Upper School the additions 
are Marion L. MHowison, formerly asso- 
ciated with the head of the Latin Depart- 
ment at Woodberry Forest, and Mr. Maurice 
H. Irvine, who comes from Salisbury School, 
where he was fellow instructor with William 
Church, a graduate of St. Albans and a son 
of the former Headmaster, 

Among the new equipment is a drafting 
room, which occupies the entire top floor of 
the east wing of the Lower School building. 
As fine as anything of the kind in Washing. 
ton, it enables the School to meet a grow- 
ing demand for freehand and mechanical 


drawing. 
. * * 


Miss Mabel B. Turner, Principal of the 
National Cathedral School for Girls, has 
graciously accepted membership on the Na- 
tional Committee for Washington Cathedral 
of which General John J. Pershing is chair- 


man, 
. . * 


The Bishop of Guildford recently outlined 
his ideas of a modern Cathedral as follows: 
‘*Tt must be built in the direct line of the 
tradition of English church architecture. We 
do not want to neglect our past and start 
building anew as if we had no great tra- 
dition of church building behind us. We 
cannot have a Cathedral which is merely a 
copy of any medieval church, but want some- 
thing more open to sight and sound, There 
must be a great space from which it will 
be possible for every one to see the pulpit 
and the main features of any service, unin- 
terrupted by great columns or piers.’’ 


” . + 


The Mosque of St. Sofia, Constantinople, 
originally built as a Christian Cathedral, is 
to have a beautiful park about its walls. 
Marble walks and beds of flowers are being 
laid out, replacing a veritable desert of un- 
paved and dusty common. 


* A * 


of Rochester, 
and Canterbury, 


The ancient 
midway between London 
recently has been the scene of a fine his- 
torical pageant, one impressive scene of 
which represented the dedication of Roches- 
ter Cathedral by King Henry I. Frank 
Lascelles was the director of the presenta- 
tion, and Dame Sybil Thorndike took part. 


* * * 


Kentish city 


An altar has been given to the St. Anne’s 
Chapel in the Cathedral Church in Wells, 
England, by the Bishop of Taunton and his 
children, in memory of Lady Mary DeFalis. 
Upon the altar are silver candlesticks given 
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by the Girls’ Friendly Society in memory 

of Lady Mary. The Chapel which is in the 

south aisle of the Cathedral will be asso 

ciated with women’s work in the diocese. 
* + * 

The Church Times declares that a guide 
showing 2 group of pilgrims through St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, gathered his flock 
around him just inside the west door and 
said: ‘‘Now, this is St. Paul’s Cathedral— 
built by Sir Christopher Wrenn; the archi- 
tecture is Wrenn’s own style, Wrenaissance.’’ 

Canon Alexander of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, recently completed twenty years 
of responsible service as treasurer to the 
Chapter. Among the outstanding inci- 
dents of his treasurership were the 
maintenance of the Cathedral Staff and 
finances during the War, including the or- 
ganization of an Air Raids Guard of 250 
men, and the starting, superintendence and 
completion of the project for the preserva- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

* x *” 

This letter of appreciation has come to the 
Editor from G. Preston Tonge, The Rectory, 
Oban, Argyllshire, England: ‘‘I wish to ex- 
press my very sincere appreciation of your 
kindness in printing that excellent article 
on our Cathedral in your wholly admirable 
paper THE CATHEDRAL AGE than which I have 
seldom seen finer illustrations. The articles 
too are first rate. Your kind and sympathetic 
help will, I believe, stir enthusiasm in the 
States. ’’ 

* + * 

The Living Church of Milwaukee, in a 
recent issue, prints the following ap 
preciative note of one of the good friends of 
Washington Cathedral: 

‘“‘The name of the late Mrs. Frank 
Stevens of Swansea, Mass., is remembered 
for her many gifts to the Church. One of 
the earliest was the rest house at Swansea, 
known to many Church people who have 
found refreshment there. During her life 
she gave $75,000 to the Cathedral in Wash- 
ington, and erected a pillar there in mem- 
ory of Henry Vaughan, the architect, an 
old friend. Among her bequests were $40,000 
to Christ Church, Swansea; $25,000 to the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, and 
$50,000 each to the diocese of Massachu- 
setts and the National Council. Some one 
who had known her many years said that 
‘the beauty of her gifts was not the bigness 
of them but the fact that she put herself, 
her intelligence, sympathy and imagination 
into them.’ ”’ 

* * * 

By a strange coincidence the new Cunard 
liner, not yet named, which will be the 
largest merchant ship in the world, 1018 
feet long and 115 feet wide, will cost about 
$30,000,000, the approximate amount esti- 
mated for the building of Washington Ca- 


thedral, its allied buildings and endowment. 

The Cunard Line is building this new 
leviathan of the seas in the faith that its 
accommodations will be needed by the in- 
creased ocean travel of the future. 

Surely, Washington Cathedral builders, 
looking into the future and seeing the need 
of a great House of Prayer for all people 
in the Capital of the Nation, can visualize 
it in terms comparable to those adopted 
without fear by this mereantile project. The 
work for God in Washington Cathedral is a 
large enterprise and an adventure in faith. 

* + * 

The first Festival of Friends of Salisbury 
Cathedral in England brought out 150 of the 
700 members in this new organization for 
the benefit of that ancient and beautiful 
Cathedral. In weleoming them, Dean Ran- 
dolph said they were among those ‘‘who 
were devoted to every stone in the Cathe- 
dral.’’ Continuing, he spoke of the para- 
mount importance of prayer and worship, 
and of making people feel something of the 
beauty of religion. The festival concluded 
with the presentation of a fifteenth century 
play originally produced at Leigh. 

* ” * 

The dedication of the offerings at a re- 
cent service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, 
to the use of the Industrial Aid Society 
brings to attention this quiet agency com- 
posed of a group whose members, mostly 
volunteers, come to the Cathedral rooms 
every Friday morning throughout the year 
in order to supervise and cut out garments 
for forty-two sewers, nearly all of whom are 
elderly women. The materials for the gar- 
ments are supplied by the Massachusetts 
General and other hospitals; the funds to 
pay the sewers are supplied by St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 
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CATHEDRAL COMMIS. 
SIONERS’ SECRETARY 


The Cathedral Commissioners, set up 
under the Cathedrals Measure, have 
appointed Sir Henry Sharp, C. 8S. L, 
C. I. E., to be their secretary. Sir 
Henry joined the Indian Educational 
Service in 1894. From 1906 to 1910 he 
was Director of Public Instruction in 
Eastern Bengal and Joint Secretary to 
the Government of Indian Educational 
Department from 1910-15. He was a 
member of the Governor General’s 
Legislative Council from 1911-20 and 
became Seeretary to the Government 
of India in 1918. Since his retirement 
from the Service he has acted as Sec- 
retary to the Statutory Commission on 
Oxford University and London Uni- 
versity. 
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Saint George’s Cathedral, Cape Town, 
South Africa, was the scene of an inspiring 
service this summer when the new Bishop 
was consecrated. Native priests were among 
the chaplains, many of the African natives 
were in the choir, and the Sub-Warden of 
Zonnebloom was at the organ. The Dean of 
Cape Town preached the sermon. 

7. * * 

A vivid spectacle as well as great church 
event was the enthronement of the Bishop 
of Llandaff in St. David’s Cathedral, Wales, 
since the last issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 
The Bishop, vested in rose-red cope and 
mitre, took the oath on a copy of the an- 
cient St. Teilo’s Gospels. The service was 
followed by a Benediction, at the Cross out- 
side, for those who could not gain admit- 
tances. A great service in Welsh concluded 
the ceremonies. 

* * * 

English churches are much pleased with the 
appointment of the Very Reverend Dr. Gar- 
field Williams as dean of Manchester Cathe- 
dral. He is a man of wide vision and with 
a burning zeal for the coming of the King- 
dom of God. 


= * * 


The Southwark Cathedral Fellowship, 
founded during the Cathedral festival in 
1930, celebrated its first anniversary last 
month at a special service in the Cathedral. 
Officials of the Fellowship were formally in- 
vested and many of the 4,000 members of 
the Fellowship were on hand to participate 
in the service. The Bishop of Woolwich in 
his sermon spoke of the need of fellowship 
in the world. 

‘‘Their membership,’’ he continued, 
‘would not only further the common cause, 
but it would mean much for the Cathedral, 
for it was part of the constitution that 
every member should pay one independent 
visit to the mother church every year. He 
hoped they would learn to know their Cathe- 
dral, to love it, to worship within it, and 
that their visits would mean ‘coming 
home.’ ’’ 

* * e 

John Eliot’s Indian Bible which he printed 
for mission work among American Indians 
was found recently tucked away on a musty 
shelf in Exeter Cathedral. It is in imperfect 
condition, the frontispiece and first chapters 
of Genesis having been cut away. The book 
is dated, 1661, and was published by Samuel 
Green, of Cambridge, Mass. 

7 7. . 

The first bell of a set of chimes was dedi- 
eated at Trinity Cathedral, Reno, recently, 
by the Right Reverend Thomas Jenkins, 
Bishop of Nevada. It is a memorial to the 
first bishop of the missionary district, the 
Right Reverend O. W. Whitaker. As Bishop 
Jenkins pronounced the words of blessing 
the bell was rung three times. 


Among the recent additions to the Na. 
tional Committee for Washington Cathedral, 
which has the distinction of having Genera] 
John J. Pershing as its chairman, are George 
W. Burleigh and General William Barelay 
Parsons, both of New York City. 


* 7 7. 


A procession of children taking forty five 
minutes to pass a given point was a fea- 
ture of Cathedral Day at the Cathedral of 
the Inearnation, Garden City, Long Island. 
After the services were over a company of 
boys put on an amateur circus in a nearby 
field which was attended by many of the 
children. 

7 * 

The Reverend Benson Heale Harvey, canon 
missioner of the Cathedral of St. Mary and 
St. John, Manila, is in America on a furlough 
of months. Canon Harvey has traveled into 
more than two-thirds of the 48 provinces of 
the archipelago. As canon missioner he has 
had to reach his scattered congregation by 
travel over land and sea, by trail and river; 
over mountains and across. valleys; by 
steamer, rail, and plane; by motor, bus and 
launch; by Filipino banea in the lowlands; 
by Moro vinta in the southern isles and by 
primitive bull eart and foot where other 
methods of transportation fail. 

* : * 


An appeal is being made for $50,000 to 
restore and enlarge St. Paul’s Anglican 
Cathedral at Valetta, Island of Malta, the 
British military post in the Mediterranean. 
This Cathedral was built in 1839 by Queen 
Adelaide at a cost of $100,000 from her 
private purse. 
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A mystery play, ‘‘The Little Pilgrim and 
the Book Beloved’’ was performed in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul in Hankow, China, re- 
cently, before thousands of children, 

* - . 


A congregation of upwards of three thou- 
sand persons was present at Gloucester 
Cathedral at the service to mark the cente- 
nary of the birth of Miss Dorothea Beale, 
founder of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. Miss 
Beale was one of the great constructive edu- 
eationalists of the 19th century. 


* * * 


The Right Reverend Dr. G. E. Lloyd, 
Bishop of Saskatchewan, who has retired from 
that diocese, preached his farewell sermon in 
St. Alban’s Cathedral, Prince Albert. He 
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reviewed his labors in the diocese since 1903, 
and said that when he first came there he 
found open plains where now is the city and 


district of Saskatoon. 
* * - 


The Very Reverend High Moor, the new 
dean of Trinity Cathedral, Pittsburgh, has 
arranged for noonday services on Wednes- 
days and Fridays with clergymen of all de- 
nominations as preachers. 

: 7 * 


Chairs are to be substituted for benches 
in the Nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, according to a note to that effect in 
the Church of England Newspaper. 
The historic benches are to be _ dis- 
tributed among the churches and halls in 
the district, according to present plans. 


7. * 7: 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Beatty Mellon have 
given $3,000,000 to rebuild the East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, The new 
edifice will be one of the finest structures 
of its kind in the United States. Mr. Mellon 
is a brother of the Honorable Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, and Trea- 
surer of the National Committee for Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

* * * 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Lucknow, India has 
received a bequest of $5,000 in the will of 
the late Right Reverend Alfred Clifford, first 
Bishop of Lucknow. 
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A memorial to the late Bishop Chavasse 
was unveiled recently in Liverpool Cathedral. 
It is a bas relief in Derbyshire marble, de- 
signed by Sir Giles Scott. It forms the back 
of the Bishop’s throne and depicts Bishop 
Chavasse kneeling in prayer. 

* *. 7. 

St. John’s Chapel in Worcester Cathedral, 
England, has been enriched recently by gifts 
in order that the chapel may be used by the 
Order of St. John. The steps of the chapel 
have been reconstructed and fine wood pan- 
elling has been placed at the eastern end. 

* * a” 

The famous chained library in Here- 
ford Cathedral has been reopened after 
years of restoration. It represents a 











type common in the later Middle Ages, 
both in monasteries and _ universities, 
and is today the only specimen in so com. 
plete a state of preservation, there being 
nearly 1,500 books attached by the original 
chains. Each chain is about three feet long, 
with a ring at each end and a swivel in the 
middle. Along the front edge of the shelves 
iron rods run, and on these the rings are 
strung. The rods are secured by locks and 
keys of interesting medieval workmanship, 

Among the most famous manuscripts in 
the library are more than two hundred dat- 
ing from the twelfth, thirteenth, and four. 
teenth centuries, and the earliest printed 
books include Caxton’s Golden Legend and 
Wyelif’s Bible. 
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Busses to and from 
Wesley Heights pass 
the Cathedral 
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two credible witnesses. 


Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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esley Heights 


affords that retirement from the bustle of the busy 
city which emphasizes the enchantment of its won- 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 





PERSONAL PROPERTY 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


ie essa alice ne lacennuciig te oabeasbil uae tieleduaatcaveaty dollars. 


REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


CORO ORO OREO eee eee EEE EE OEE ESOS SEES SEES SESE EEEEE® 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 
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W. C. and A. N. MILLER 


Owners and Developers 
1119 Seventeenth Street 
Decatur 610 
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The 1300th anniversary thank offering Of — eee eet te rete te tn temnenmnttm —} 
York Minster in England was divided among 
certain missionary efforts in which a special 
interest was felt. The General Synod of 
the Chung Hua Kung Hia, the Chureh in 
China, received a gift from the thank offer 
ing to help build a ‘‘Cathedral at Sianfu 
in Shensi’’ where Christianity, in the guise 
of the Nestorian Mission, had penetrated 
just about the time when the diocese of 
York was first established. 


National 
Cathedral School 


A HOME AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Two thousand worshipers attended a ser 
vice in memory of Spanish War veterans re 
cently held at St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in New York City. 
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London Washington 
“The Utmost for the Highest” 


EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS, STOLES, 
ALTAR HANGINGS, BURSES & VEILS 


Exquisite Altar Linens 
Correct Fabrics and Designs 
Superb English Damasks and Fringes 


NEW HANDBOOK FOR ALTAR GUILDS 


Miss L. V. Mackrille 
11 W. KIRKE ST., CHEVY CHASE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MABEL B. TURNER 
Principal 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, 
Washington, D. C. 
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St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
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A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


The Bishop of Washington 


President of the Trustees 


The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 


Headmaster 
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Wolfsteiner 
Company, Inc. 


Established 1876 


Washington’s 
Largest Trust 
Company 


Capital — $3,400,000 


Surplus—$3,400,000 
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a CoMT President and Treasurer 
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Washington, D. C. 
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j | Washington, D. C. 
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TELEPHONE NATIONAL 8871-8872 


Conzer’s 
Laundry 


Southern 
Hotel Supply Co. 


Choice New York Meats 


23rd and New York Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
628 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. Hand Ironing Specialists 
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Samuel Yellin 


METAL 
WORKER 


SICHI & CO. 


SCULPTORS 


1204 Quincy Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


41 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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IS IN KEEPING with 

the modern custom, which 
is to investigate mortuary facts before 
need, that this 81-year-old institution 
offers the services of its public Ad- 
visory Department. If you cannot call 
in person, write for a copy of our 
booklet, “Before Sorrow Comes,” ex- 
plaining our methods ... . Having 
provided both official and private assis- 
tance at Washington Cathedral, we 


invite readers of this magazine to ac 
quaint themselves with the restful and 
beautiful spirit of our establishment 
.... Charges here are based on accu- 
rate cost accounting, a decided advan- 
tage when funds are limited. 
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SONS: Inc. 
Creablished 1850 = Alfred B. Gawler 


MORTICIANS . na eaten 
1750-52-54 Penna. Ave. N. W. 
NAtional 5512-5513 
NO BRANCH OFFICES 
81 Years of Faithful Service to the Public 
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SAFE...PROFITABLE...CONVENIENT 


First Mortgage Notes 


—secured on conservatively appraised, 
improved properties in the District 
of Columbia and adjacent Maryland 
suburbs... 

... Permit us to offer our facilities for 
the placing of your investment funds. 


H. L. Rust Company 


BST A BLS HE Do 18 8 9 
1001 15th Street, Northwest 
National 8100 Washington, D. C. 


AMERICA’S 
NATIONAL Hote. 


The Willard is truly a 
part of Washington. 
Its appeal is shared by 
no other hotel. That 
is one reason why The 
Willard enjoys the fa- 
vor of official Wash- 
ington... and un- 
doubtedly why official 
Washington enjoys 
The Willard! 


Che Willard 


Pennsylvania Avenue at 
14th and F Streets 
Washington, D. C. 

Frank S. Hight, President 
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NORTH TRANSEPT OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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